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RENEWAL - 


BERTRAND RYAN, O.P. 


| ggepai N THE reception of the Sacrament of Baptism Holy Mother, 
GEE} the Church, demands that the one being baptized assume 
we: : ; 

the name of one of those glorious heroes or heroines of 
Christ who are listed in the catalogue of the saints. She 
does this so that being regenerated by the “saving waters” we may 
have for a name-sake one upon whom we may model our lives and 
to whom we may have recourse as our intercessor before the Heav- 
enly Throne. 

When His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, of saintly memory, as- 
cended the throne of the Fisherman, Christian Education received a 
spiritual re-birth. In the second year of his reign Pope Leo issued 
the immortal Encyclical Aeterni Patris, in which he exhorted Chris- 
tian scholars to return to, and to hold fast to the sound doctrine of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. One year later, 1880, he constituted the 
Angelic Doctor the Patron of all Catholic Schools. This year 1945, 
marks the sixty-fifth Anniversary of this institution. 

That the Holy Father chose as a patron for his schools the 
learned Dominican saint was no mere accident. Saint Thomas could 
supply that which the Church needed, having incorporated in his 
works, in a marvelous synthesis, the priceless heritage of Christian 
doctrine and pagan learning. The Thomistic edifice alone could give 
the firmness and stability needed to meet the onslaughts of the modern 
scholars. 

Positing the cause of the evils of the day, Pope Leo said that: 
“evil teaching about things human and divine, has come forth from 
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the schools of the philosophers.” These poisonous doctrines were 
filtering through the fabric of society and not only were threatening 
to consume that which it proposed to regenerate, but also were snatch- 
ing from men their future blessedness that was purchased by the 
Son of God. As a remedy for this condition the Vicar of Christ 
instructed that all were to teach “a doctrine more in unison with the 
perpetual teaching office of the Church, such as is contained in the 
volumes of Thomas Aquinas.”” 

In response to this instruction, Catholic teachers with praise- 
worthy zeal and in a spirit of deep filial obedience began a more in- 
tensive study of the works of the Angelic Doctor. Throughout the 
whole of Christendom the intellectual activity characteristic of a virile 
Catholicism was renewed. Many countries saw arise within their 
borders new institutions of higher studies that were to proclaim with 
the greatest fervor the eternal philosophy of Aquinas. Yet, amidst 
this glorious revival there were those who, contrary to the wishes of 
the Holy Father, departed from the classical commentators on Saint 
Thomas. In so doing, they created a break in the Thomistic tradi- 
tion that even today remains a threat to those of the Faith. 

During this anniversary year it is the obligation of all Catholics, 
especially of those engaged in the work of Christian Education, to 
unite in giving thanks that His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, in his 
paternal solicitude, has given us the Angelic Doctor as a patron. It 
should be a year of re-dedication to the furtherance of Thomistic 
doctrine. 

It is evident that those who have gone before have employed to 
great advantage the keen-edged sword of truth forged by Aquinas. 
Yet, the battle is by no means over. The ultimate victory of truth is 
yet to be accomplished. There remains the exhausting work of keen 
penetration to the very roots of the modern errors. A theologism 
masquerading as a philosophy has, from the time of the Reformation, 
been gnawing away the Faith. The bridge of Faith that connects 
man with God has been broken. A vital Thomism can prepare the 
way for a fusion of the break. 

Evil teaching is still coming from the schools of the philosophers. 
Will Thomism meet the challenge? 





1 Aeterni Patris—Leo XIII. 
2 ibid 














MAN AND NATURAL BEHAVIOR 


CORNELIUS D. KANE, O.P. 


HY sure it’s natural—just like the urge to eat.” Thus the 
defender of all things labeled “liberal” was discoursing 
about the sex instinct. His final sentence was intended to 
clinch his case. It was to be the finishing touch of his 

whole argument that the sex urge was natural to man, and there- 
fore, should always be satisfied. He even extolled divine Wisdom 
Who implanted this urge in our human nature with the purpose of 
bringing delight into the lives of men and women! To slake one’s 
sexual thirst at any human font was natural and in accord with hu- 
man nature. We must not suffer inhibitions! Not even marital 
obligations should unduly limit this noble impulse! This apostle for 
modern ideas carried on his apologia for sexual promiscuity in this 
vein (and subsequently condemned celibacy as unnatural and selfish). 
Then he made a polemic mistake — he took time out to catch his 
breath. Before he had chance to continue, I became so ungentle- 
manly as to ask him this question: “By the way, this word natural 
has me confused. Would you mind telling me what you mean by it?” 
My question perplexed him for a few seconds, but he was not to be 
floored so easily. He began to explain. It was then that I really 
saw that his argument for being human was constructed on the 
shifting sand of “double-talk.” He was employing the word natural 
in a way that was both misleading and deceptive. He had become a 
victim of a disease as widespread as the common cold—the misuse of 
words. The most notable symptom of this malady is the use of com- 
mon words and attaching to them singular meanings. The victims 
of this sickness are legion. It is our purpose in this article to bring 
into relief the true meaning of the word natural in relation to human 
actions, and also to give the basic elements for an antidote against the 
virus of “double-talk” that frequently causes moral death. 





DECEPTIVE SPEECH ABOUT HUMAN BEHAVIOUR 


In most false arguments there is some semblance of truth. Truth 
allures our minds. The “double-talker’s” arguments are appealing 
and attractive because of the truth, however little, they contain. But 
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the arguments they offer so confidently are not so strong as they 
would have you believe. The weak link in their intellectual chain is 
the unorthodox notions of human nature. They endeavour to fortify 
these notions by the deceptive use of so common a word as natural. 

We have said that these people resort to treachery in speech. 
Now the most effective ‘way of exposing this cunning strategy in the 
misuse of speech is to see words used properly, for, 


. . . true expression like the unchanging Sun, 
Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon, 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none.’ 


Perhaps a story will illustrate this proper use of words. Close to our 
high school there was a French restaurant the students were wont to 
patronize. Everything was French: the menu, conversation, and 
even the preparation of the food. There were many advantages. It 
was not only a way to have a great deal of fun, but was likewise a 
very practical pedagogical trick in learning French. Then too, the 
food was excellent. I remember my first experience in the place. 
We had been subjected to a semester of French and thought that we 
knew something about the language. But, on scanning the dinner 
special on the menu for that day I was a bit puzzled. Some of the 
words looked more like—well, anyway they weren’t in my limited 
vocabulary. However, one dinner special struck my fancy. But, the 
word describing it had me guessing. It was chateaubriand. I thought 
it would be good; the price indicated that. It was not long before 
the uncanny waiter sensed my trouble:and came over to our table. 
In faulty French I asked him for the name of this special in English. 
He answered smilingly: “Why that’s steak.” That day I ate chateau- 
briand—a big juicy steak. Now the point of this story is that words 
should aim at communicating truth. Though words may be materially 
different they should express the same objective reality. The waiter 
and I knew that the thing about which we were talking was objec- 
tively the same. There was no “double-talk.” 

There is, then, a proper mode of using words. Though lan- 
guages may differ in their word structure, nevertheless, there should 
be a unity in the things they represent and signify. In our story the 
difference in words was only material and linguistic; the words had 
a proper unity in representing the same objective reality. This proper 
manner of speech may be illustrated further by another example. 
Wood or bricks may be used in the construction of a house. The 


1 An Essay on Criticism—Alexander Pope. 
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same thing (i.e., the house) is produced even though the materials 
used are quite different. So too, in communicating an idea, people 
of different countries may fittingly use words that are materially dif- 
ferent but are formally the same in the thing they represent or sym- 
bolize. In this proper utility of speech the thing which the words 
purport to signify is objectively the same. This is proper speech. 

Now we must analyze “double-talk” which springs from and is 
caused by the improper use of words. Deception is the product of 
“double-talk.”” This is evident from the way in which that married man 
argued about the sex urge being natural and good. He claimed his 
principle was true even if the sex urge was satisfied in extra-marital 
relations. Whatever is natural is good, is his principle of human 
living. There is much truth in this pririciple because being and good- 
ness are convertible. But, his application of the principle to justify 
his licentious way of living is unfounded and untrue. The reasons 
for his error will be explained later on. It is sufficient here to main- 
tain that he is wrong. His life, insofar as he is man, is more bestial 
than human; and, such a life is unnatural to man as man. Know- 
ingly or unknowingly this liberal, like so many others, has been duped 
about the purpose of human living. Yet, he too, with almost apos- 
tolic zeal endeavours to dupe others by this deceptive use of the word 
natural. . 

Those who resort to this deceptive mode of speech as a ruse, or 
as an excuse, for their promiscuity are guilty of sophistic talk. They 
are real “double-talkers.” This trick is accomplished by attaching a 
special and improper meaning to a common word. They will employ 
the same words used in everyday conversation, but the meaning they 
intend to convey is very singular. Their most effective weapon is 
deception, like the Jap clad in the uniform of one of our Marines in 
the Guadalcanal campaign. This equivocal talk so common today is a 
deception that arises from one word signifying many things in dif- 
ferent ways. This “double-talk,” which is also known as Fallacy in 
Speech, consists in a unity of word structure and a diversity of 
things represented. The word natural has many meanings, and unless 
it is used properly, “double-talk” arises. 

“Double-talkers,” in exhibiting their plumage of sophisms, are 
as proud as peacocks.: “Double-talkers” and humble men are seldom 
close friends. Humility is closely allied to truth. In conversations 
and discussions sophists are seldom in quest of truth, but “wishing 
to appear wise” seek self-glorification, self-justification, and the 
hearty applause of their auditors. Equivocation is directly opposed 
to the proper use of words. We saw that in proper and truthful 
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speech there can be a material difference in words, but they must al- 
ways be one in the object signified. However, in “double-talk” there 
is a material likeness in words, but the thing signified is formally and 
completely different. Double-talk is not a modern invention, like 
a bazooka gun; it was bequeathed to the world by the ancient intel- 
lectuals who practiced this art. Many used Latin in their speech and 
were masters of equivocation. The Latin word—canis—is a good 
example of this double-talk; for this word means any of three 
things: dog, dog star, dog fish. Often they had the dog star bark- 
ing! Such speech brings confusion, not truth. The word natural 
is often so misused by the “‘double-talkers” of today. 


MAN IS AN IMAGE OF GOD 


We have said that the protagonist for promiscuous sexual 
pleasure as natural employed this word in a deceptive and un- 
true way. Our next task is to prove this statement. This too calls 
for a close analysis of Man. Now the word natural as applied to 
Man can have two meanings, each in a different order. Human ac- 
tions have a material part and a formal part. For the sake of con- 
venience, we shall call the material part of human actions our 
PHYSICAL consideration of the nature of Man, and the formal 
part of human action our MORAL consideration. This distinction 
is very fundamental and very necessary for a complete and true 
notion of human life. This distinction is not original; it is based 
on the moral teachings of the Angelic Doctor.” 

In the physical order an act is considered to be natural if it is 
an action proper to the nature of a faculty.* It is natural to use your 
legs in walking, ears in hearing, and eyes in seeing, as experience 
teaches. The faculties of our mind and body are so constituted by 
God that their special functions can be performed easily. We may 
thank Divine Wisdom for that. What wisdom is manifested in the 
intricate make-up of the human eye and ear! But Man is not 
fenced in by things physical. In the physical sphere only part of 
Man is taken into consideration. Man is a composite of matter and 
spirit—and the spiritual part is the more noble. To look at the 
physical side of Man and judge all human actions by physical norms 
is to caricature God’s image. Such a lopsided view is prevalent 
today in all spheres of society. The conclusions of such a philosophy 





2Cf. Summa Theologica; I II, q. 1, a. 3, ad 3; q. 18, a. 4; q. 20, a. 6; 
II II, q. 141, a. 1, ad 1. 
3 Cf. Summa Theologica; I, q. 78, a. 1, ad 3. 
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of life manifest its falsity. Strength and size would be the greatest 
human virtues. Then the ox and the elephant would be our models 
for living. Pain and pleasure would be the criteria for actions. The 
top rung of success would be bodily health. That would be the great 
desire to be fulfilled in this life. Then promiscuity would be con- 
sidered an aid to health, therefore good and natural, provided one 
did not become infected with any virulent disease. The virtue of 
patriotism would have little or no attraction, because men would 
shudder at such evils as pain and sacrifice. 

From the perfection in knowledge the human mind is able to 
attain, it is evident that Man is more than corporeal. We can know 
many intangible realities that transcend the realm of sense knowl- 
edge. Men are willing to fight for and defend such things as good- 
ness and truth and freedom, because they know what these realities 
are. In other words, the physical make-up of Man is not as dis- 
tinctive a part of human nature as is the spiritual soul. It is Man’s 
soul that makes him distinctively human and causes the sensitive life 
of Man to be more noble and more perfect than in the members of 
the animal kingdom.* This sense perfection in Man is due chiefly 
to his rational soul. 

So far we have seen that Man’s likeness to the brutes is only 
material and generic. From a correct and unbiased human perspec- 
tive this similarity is minor and incomplete. There is a chasm be- 
tween human and animal life that can never be adequately bridged. 
No matter how perfect a brute becomes, he can never reach the sphere 
of human life. It follows, then, that the word natural, when applied 
to any human action, has a very particular signification. It must 
refer primarily to the formal part of the action—namely, the act 
insofar as it is human. Only when Man acts in accord with his 
human nature is he really being human. Human nature is essentially 
a union of body and soul.® To overemphasize either part is to dis- 
figure Man. Man is neither an angel, nor a brute. He is in a class 
by himself, though he has something in common with both kingdoms. 


TO BE HUMAN, MAN MUST BE MORAL 


To judge whether or not a human action is natural, we must 
refer to that which determines that action as human. This is neces- 
sary because Man is not just a physical entity, but is primarily a 
MORAL being. He is a moral being, subject to the rules of moral- 





4Cf. Summa Theologica: III, q. 2, a. 2, ad 2; I, q. 76, a. 3, ad 4. 
5 Cf. Summa Theologica: I, q. 75, aa. 1, 4, 5. 
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ity because he is lord and master of his human actions. He pos- 
sesses this sovereignty over all those human actions which he does 
willingly and with some deliberation.* In other words, Man’s actions 
are human only when they are deliberately willed. This power to 
deliberate about human actions is the touchstone of human liberty. 
We are entitled to this freedom of action because of our rational 
nature. Freedom, too, is a word, like natural, often misused—free- 
dom does not consist in doing only what you want ; that leads too often 
to the abuse of this precious heritage of Mankind. To find out, then, 
what is proper to Man as Man we must consider the integral Man, 
the WHOLE Man, the man with whom we rub elbows everyday on 
trains, streetcars, and in the corner-store. Human corpses and souls 
separated from their bodies by death are not whole men. Therefore, 
human actions that are worthy of the name are actions of Men who 
are not forced to do things against their will. Human actions, insofar 
as they conform to the rules of the moral law established by God, 
make us more like Him Whose image we are; insofar as Men do 
not follow these moral laws inscribed on their hearts, the image is 
marred and the temple desecrated. These moral laws change neither 
with the seasons nor with the weather. They are objective and stable, 
implanted in our souls by God Himself. The rule for determining 
the morality of all human actions is the blueprint of human action 
in the divine intellect. Morality is not something subjective only, as 
some would have us believe; neither is a thing’s utility an adequate 
gauge of morality. Through our human nature we creatures par- 
ticipate in the knowledge of the Divine Architect’s blueprint for hu- 
man actions. For us men and women the stern and heartless judge 
of our human actions is Right Reason. Reason gives us the moral 
verdict of our actions. It does not do this in a public trial, but 
through the soft-spoken voice of our consciences. From this it should 
be evident that to be genuinely natural, a human act must perfect us 
according to the divine design, God’s blueprint. Any other act, 
though performed by Man willingly and deliberately, is not natural 
in the order that is specifically human—the Moral order. Only when 
a human action conforms to the inexorable laws of right reason is it 
morally good and genuinely trademarked natural. A virtuous life is 
connatural to Man; vice makes men monsters. We Catholics, it 
should be noted here, are aware that we cannot be truly virtuous 
without the grace of God, which elevates our actions to the super- 
natural plane. 


6 Cf. Summa Theologica: 1 Il, q. 1, a. 1. 
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So far we have been considering the dual significance of the 
word natural as applied to human actions. This twofold signification 
we have called Physical and Moral. Human acts are truly natural 
when they are morally good. To identify physical goodness and 
moral goodness in human actions is to distort the wisdom of the 
Creator. The “double-talker’s” error about the nature of Man conse- 
quently leads to a complete identity of things that are essentially dif- 
ferent. They concentrate on the material likeness of things and 
neglect the formal differences. In doing this they are imitating, 
whether they know it or not, the craft and cunning of that creature 
who is to “lie in wait for Her heel.”* 

By analyzing the word natural in relation to human actions we 
have exposed the error of the man who claimed that promiscuous 
sexual pleasure is natural. He was wrong because he confused moral 
goodness and physical goodness. He tried to make what is material 
in man—the body—the measure for things natural to Man. He had 
a bit of truth which he was distorting to the shape he desired. An 
antidote for such deceptive speech is a better knowledge of the world 
about us and a more intense love of the Creator. ‘Then we shall be 
able to speak correctly about God’s creatures and not be misled by 
subtle talkers whose aim is to destroy our souls. All of us Catholics, 
in these days when “double-talk” is so prevalent and Christ’s teachings 
are so perverted, may well heed the warnings of Saint Paul: 


Now this I say, that no man may deceive you by loftiness 
of words. Beware lest any man cheat you by philosophy, 
and vain deceit; according to the tradition of men, accord- 
ing to the elements of the world, and not according to 
Christ. Col. 2 vv, 4 and 8. 





7 Genesis: c. 3, v. 15. 






































ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 


PAUL FARRELL, O.P. 


T HAS become apparent that, in the minds of statesmen, 
economic problems are the most pressing issues to be solved 
before a new world may be built on the ashes of the old. 
On the American scene the election platforms of both major 

parties were built largely on economic concepts. Prime Minister 

Churchill indicated that the Empire is concerned very much about 

its present dismal, financial condition. During his military confer- 

ence with President Roosevelt at Quebec last September, arrange- 
ments were made to continue Lend-Lease Aid to Britain after the 

war with Germany has been brought to a triumphant completion. A 

further provision called for the inclusion of two and one-half billions 

of non-military goods, which England might reexport to Europe and 
the far-flung corners of its Empire. Britain’s international capital 
has been depleted by war purchases, and now she must begin an 

“export-or-die” policy. 

In view of these circumstances, the meeting of the practical 
business men of the world at Rye, New York, last November gen- 
erated considerable international interest. Important questions were 
discussed at the sessions of the conference, but, for the most part, 
arguments were concentrated on the paramount issue of free enter- 
prise versus controlled business. American business men went on 
record as favoring free world trade, no cartels, and as little govern- 
mental interference as possible. They affirmed the policy of shunning 
‘practices which substitute agreements for the hard divisions of free 
competition.” As an extension of this viewpoint it was declared that 
the American business men “realize that trade restrictions result in 
trade reductions, that they will prosper far more from a fair share 
of freely expanding trade than from absolute command of a limited 
trade.” American arguments for free trade, backed up by an expand- 
ing productive capacity, unparalleled shipping facilities, and tremen- 
dous gold reserves, convinced many of the delegates. The ranks of 
England’s representation, however, were split wide open. On the 
one hand were those who were certain that British trade could com- 
pete with American interests in a free market. Opposed was the 
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traditional economic thought favoring the continuance of state control 
in the “sterling area” combined with the parcelling out of interna- 
tional commerce through cartels. 

The delegates chose to discuss the issue of free trade versus 
cartels, passing over the more fundamental question of government 
control. Undoubtedly, the choice was decided by psychological 
factors; for the value of cartels is still a question to business men. 
Germany’s pre-war industries, highly organized and regulated by the 
government according to the cartel, produced marvellous results and 
expanding bank deposits. Yet German industry does not constitute 
an accurate index, for there was no open competition between free 
enterprise and state monopoly. On the other hand, wherever there 
has been any semblance of a contest, the cartels have resorted to un- 
lawful practices. This impropriety has been interpreted by many as 
an open confession of inability to survive in free markets. 

While the delegates debated, politicians were not holding their 
breath anxiously awaiting the announcement of business men’s de- 
cisions before determining their own policies. The business men 
were discussing the “ins and outs” of cartels; the American govern- 
ment indicated that it was concerned only with the “out” of cartels. 
Attorney-General Biddle resurrected from his files a large bundle of 
cases of the United States vs. Cartels for actions in restraint of trade. 
In England Sir William Beveridge announced an addition to his 
“cradle-to-grave” plan. He called for a greater “socialization of 
demand” to guarantee full employment. To realize this, he envisioned 
the nation’s underwriting consumption through state spending and 
controlled investment. 

Admittedly, there is a welter of economic opinions. Yet, in this 
confused mass of conflicting policies we can discern two extreme posi- 
tions. There are some who demand economic security regardless of 
the sacrifice of liberty involved. Others advocate complete economic 
freedom. Both sincerely claim that their own theory will guarantee 
to the great masses of the people the means of living a full human 
life and of extending democracy from the political sphere into the 
economic realm. 

The theory of free trade is simple enough to be put into a 
slogan: “Buy at the cheapest market and sell at the dearest.” The 
ramifications of this principle are well known and frequently, elo- 
quently stated. Markets under free and open competition have their 
own inner forces of self-direction. Let them govern themselves. 
History shows that private initiative, unhampered by restrictions, 
has resulted in a tremendous development in all industries and has 
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succeeded in producing an unprecedented amount of goods. To put 
checks on entrepreneurs is to stifle the motive for gain which has 
lubricated the wheels of industrial efficiency. Increased state control 
leads to “bottle-neck” bureaucracy and socialism. Cartels are nothing 
more than monopolies on the international scene, sprawling, economic 
giants engulfing the whole business world. By their very nature they 
are opposed to democracy, for they are plutocrats ruling as dictators 
in the economic sphere and seeking to extend their power into the 
very heart of government. Political democracy means liberty; so 
too, economic democracy means freedom of enterprise. 

Those who advocate restricted business point out that the liberal 
philosophy behind free trade died and was buried at the beginning 
of the century when Laissez-faire gave birth to the concentrated 
capitalism of monopolies. The freedom of the little man to compete 
was changed into the dubious freedom to beg or to starve to death. 
Radical upheavals of the remnants of big business are necessary to 
insure that the benefits of political democracy carry over into the 
economic life of the world. The control of capital must be taken 
from the hands of those who represent unbridled competition and 
placed in the charge of those who can and will guarantee financial 
security for all. 

What will you have, security through socialism, or free enter- 
prise’s law of the jungle? Of course! You do not have to take 
either; there are plenty of intermediate positions harmonizing the 
good features of both. That is evident enough, but the principles 
necessary to determine a just, happy medium are not quite so evident. 


A CONFLICT OF PRINCIPLES 


There is one set of principles which has come to the fore in mod- 
ern times. The name is familiar, economic determination. In brief, 
this theory is based on the supposed law that the mode of economic 
production determines the nature of all societies. “It is superfluous 
to add that men not free to choose their productive forces—which 
are the basis of all their history—for every productive force is an 
acquired force, the product of former activity.”! Our era has in- 
herited the institution of private property which divides men into 
owners (exploiters) and non-owners (exploited). Class conflicts, have 
generated from this division. “In order that these contradictions, 
these classes with conflicting economic interests, may not annihilate 


1 Marx, K. Poverty of Philosophy, N. Y. 1936. p. 153. 
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themselves and society in a useless struggle, a power becomes neces- 
sary that . . . has the function of keeping down the conflicts. . . . 
And this power . . . is the State.”* This state “is an organ of class 
domination, an organ of oppression of one class by another; its aim 
is the creation of an order which legalizes and perpetuates this op- 
pression by moderating the collisions between the classes.”* Thus 
modern states have arisen to perpetuate the institution of private 
property by suppressing the non-owners. Moreover, as capitalism 
becomes more highly developed, the necessity of state domination in- 
tensifies and eventually the state is forced to take over its subjects’ 
productive forces in order to obtain the means required for the exer- 
cise of its own function. “The more it proceeds to the taking over 
of productive forces, the more it actually becomes the State capi- 
talist.”* 

According to this theory, human activity is limited to hastening 
or retarding the blind dialectic of material forces by establishing some 
sort of control over the means of production. But, inasmuch as the 
forces of matter will ultimately triumph, human industry should ex- 
pend itself in increasing the tempo of the process. The gifted in- 
dividuals who have discerned the goal of the struggle promise us a 
new, regenerated humanity. In the meantime men must suffer and 
die, sacrificing themselves in the interests of an inhuman dialectic 
with a constantly receding end; one which will not be attained, be- 
cause it can not be attained. This set of principles leads to the back 
alleys of despair. 

There are other principles which guide men safely along the 
broad highways of hope. Pope Pius XII pointed them out recently, 
just after he had considered the spectacle of men subjected to the 
“illusory hopes of a complete rebirth of the world” proposed by the 
advocates of the above theory which “puts all its hopes in upheavals 
and violence.” 


Confronted with these extreme tendencies, the Christian 
who meditates seriously on the needs and misfortunes of his 
time, remains faithful in his choice of remedies, to those 
standards which experience, right reason, and Christian so- 
cial ethics indicate as the fundamentals of all just reforms.® 


2 Lenin, V., The State and Revolution. N. Y. 1935. p. 8. 
3 ibid. p. 9. 
' 4Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. N. Y. 1935. p. 69. 
5 Pius XII Reconstruction of the World on True Christian Foundation 
(Unless otherwise indicated all quatations from Pius XII are referred here). 
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These principles are not the discovery of any one man; rather they 
are the fruits of centuries of experience and contemplation. Formu- 
lated in germ by Aristotle, they were developed and perfected in the 
Middle Ages, especially by Saint Thomas Aquinas, and finally were 
adapted to present circumstances by three great Popes, Leo XIII, 
Pius XI, and Pius XII. ; 

Before beginning our examination of the principles consolidating 
the good features of free enterprise and controlled business, let us 
read first the words of Pope Pius XII, pointing out the necessity 
of such an enterprise: 


On the one side, We see immense riches dominating public 
and private economic life and often even civil life; on the 
other, the countless number of those who, deprived of every 
direct or indirect security of their own livelihood, take no 
further interest in the true and higher values of the spirit, 
abandon their aspiration to genuine freedom, and throw 
themselves at the feet of any political party, slaves to who- 
ever promises them in some way bread and security; and 
experience shows of what tyranny, under such circum- 
stances, human nature is capable even in our times. 


Our interest, then, is not purely academic. 


I. A NEGATIVE PRINCIPLE 


“Let us enquire into property generally, and into the art of get- 
ting wealth.” With these words Aristotle introduces his considera- 
tion of the relation of economics to society. “The first question is 
whether the art of getting wealth is the same as the art of managing 
a household or a part of it, or instrumental to it.”* Although his 
question is in terms of family management, nevertheless, his con- 
clusions are valid for civil society also, for Aristotle is proceeding 
through his usual way of considering the qualities of a whole, the 
state, in a part, the family. The answer has a far-reaching social 
significance. To identify economics with politics or household man- 
agement is to establish material goods as the primary individual and 
social end of man. Under the supposition of identity, the purpose of 
the family “to supply man’s everyday needs,” and the end of the 
state “the good life,” are completely and solely material; and man is 
reduced to an instrument of production distinguished from a machine 
only because he is living and somewhat less efficient. Freedom, sci- 


6 Politics—Aristotle I, 8. 
1 ibid. 
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ence, and virtue vanish; and slavery, ignorance, and amorality 
flourish. Under these circumstances economic democracy becomes a 
myth, and the state is degraded “into a slave, surrendered to the pas- 
sions and greed of men” (Pius XI). This is the answer Communism 
gives. 

For Aristotle the answer to the problem of the relation of eco- 
nomics to society was simple, because his man was neither machine, 
nor beast, but rational : 


Now it is easy to see that the art of household management 
is not identical with the art of getting wealth, for the one 
uses the material which the other provides.® 


Societies use the wealth provided by the art of economics as instru- 
ments to attain their proper ends. This inductive fact is sufficient 
to establish a distinction and to subordinate economics to the superior 
arts which use wealth. It is a fundamental principle that the art 
which uses also directs and governs. Thus, “the helmsman knows 
and prescribes what sort of form a helm should have”®; under his 
direction the carpenter, “who knows from what wood it should be 
made and by means of what operations,”!° constructs the helm. Ap- 
plied to our problem this principle makes the arts of household and 
civil management directive and prescriptive of the type of wealth to 
be attained by the art of economics. Our first principle then is a neg- 
ative one directed against the theory of economic determinism. 
ECONOMICS IS NOT SUFFICIENT TO SOLVE SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, for its field is limited to supplying the material wealth, 
an instrument for securing a full, human life. Consequently, it 
must be subordinated to those arts which use wealth for the benefit 
of man. 


II. A GENERAL POSITIVE PRINCIPLE 


But Aristotle was not satisfied to indicate the proper subordina- 
tion of economics, he pressed on to determine “whether the art of 
acquiring is a part of household management or a distinct art.’ 
Should a father of a family and the head of a state go into business, 
or should both of them rely upon someone else to supply their needs ? 
Aristotle’s answer was “Go into business.” 





8 ibid. 
9 Physics—Aristotle II, 2. 
10 ibid. 
11 Politics—Aristotle I, 8. 
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Of the art of acquisition, then, there is one kind (concerned 
with real wealth not artificial) which by nature is part of the 
management of a household, insofar as the art of household 
management must either find ready at hand, or itself pro- 
vide, such things-necessary to life, and useful for the com- 
munity of the family or state, as can be stored... . And so 
we see that there is a natural art of acquisition which is 
practiced by managers of households and by statesmen.!” 


The foundation of the conclusion is discovered in the purpose of 


the material goods of the earth. Why do minerals, vegetables and 


animals exist ? 


“We may infer that, after the birth of animals, plants exist 
for their sake, and that other animals exist for man to use 
for food . . . and for the provision of clothes and various 
instruments. Now, if nature makes nothing incomplete, and 
nothing in vain, the inference must be that she has made all 
animals for man.” In order to live men need certain things, 
“and nature provides them with earth or sea or the like as a 
source of food. At this stage begins the duty of the man- 
ager of a household, who has to order the things which na- 
ture provides.”’* 


Thus, economics is a part of the household and political art whereby 
managers procure for themselves and their subjects the instruments 


necessary for the attainment of the ends of society. 
In our day the subordination of economics to household manage- 


ment is taken for granted by free peoples. Father is the bread-winner 
and foots the family’s bills. Likewise, the relation between economics 
and politics is exemplified in governmental management of forests, 
mines, fisheries, and in general, in the various state bureaus erected 
for the general utility to supply the instruments for the attainment of 


the good life in civil society. 
Since governments and individuals both have a claim to use the 





wealth of the world, the determination of the relation of the economic 
end of families and individuals to that of the state is necessary before 
any principle may be established to govern the relation existing be- 
tween private enterprise and government control. 
to supply man’s everyday wants, that is, to provide the bare needs of 


12 ibid. 
13 ibid. 
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human life; the state exists for the sake of a good life, to secure a 
decent standard of living for all, that men may enjoy freedom from 
want. Obviously, the economic end of the family is not the ultimate 
good to which man is ordained in the temporal order. It is only by 
sharing in the common good, the economic welfare of his community, 
that man attains the perfection of his social nature in the order of 
material goods. Hence, since the end of the family is partial and 
imperfect, it must be subordinated to the common good, a total, per- 
fect good. The principle may be stated as follows: The Freedom 
OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE MUST BE RESTRAINED 
WHENEVER IT ENDANGERS THE SECURITY OF THE 
GENERAL WELFARE, A DECENT, HUMAN STANDARD 
OF LIVING FOR ALL. 


(To be continued.) 











WHAT IS HOLINESS? 


PETER COYNE, O.P., AND MICHAEL JAMES, O.P. 






eA HARPLY-CHISELED ideas make precise and effective ac- 
(me tion easy. Christian living, therefore, should be smoother 
| OD | and more fruitful for one who accurately understands the 

meaning of holiness, for holiness is the goal of the Christian. 
Good Catholics are in energetic pursuit of holiness; they are more 
concerned with acquiring it than with examining it. Like hungry 
children enjoying a tasty dish, they seldom bother to ask what it is 
made of. They know that holiness is necessary to enter heaven; but 
they also know that St. Peter will not demand a definition of it from 
them at the pearly gates. Even so, it would be profitable for all to 
reflect a bit. A sharply-chiseled idea of what holiness is enables a 
man to tap its sources to greater advantage. 

Holiness is a quality. It is a good habit, a virtue. It affects a 
man’s soul. It is added to the soul, not as a hat is added to one’s 
head, but as electricity is added to an idle motor. Holiness comes to 
the household of the soul, not as an idle guest, but as an eager helper ; 
and it quickly departs when it is not kept busy. The soul first receives 
holiness in Baptism. Baptism washes away the stain of sin, and 
makes the soul pleasant for God to iook at. Baptism establishes the 
soul in friendly contact with God. Baptismal holiness, developed as 
life goes on, leads men to be devout, to pray, and to direct all their 
acts to God. 


HOLINESS CONTAINS TWO ELEMENTS 


Holiness involves two things, and if these are first considered 
separately it will be easier to understand them together. Failure to 
grasp the idea of holiness is the result of trying to grasp it all at once. 
This fact is hard to illustrate, but perhaps one of the following ex- 
amples will help. The idea of holiness may be likened to a mosaic 
that has to be examined at close range so that its parts may be noticed 
separately. Again, appreciating holiness is like admiring a beautiful 
panorama ; by gazing at the beauty of the sky, and then at the marvels 
of the terrain below, the effect of the whole panorama becomes more 
intense. 
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The first thing that holiness implies is cleanness. In olden times 
the word holy was used for things that were unsoiled. It was used, 
too, in describing persons who had been sprinkled with the blood of 
sacrificial victims, and were thus cleansed or purified. The other ele- 
ment in holiness is firmness. Firmness conveys the notions of im- 
mobility, solidity, and constancy. 

Holy things have always been set apart and protected by law. 
In the Jewish temple, the place where the Ark of the Covenant was 
kept was called the Holy of Holies, and the people were forbidden 
ever to enter it. Currently the word holy is rightly applied to 
churches, chalices, priests, nuns, indeed to all religious, and to any 
other creatures especially consecrated to the service of God. Because 
they are devoted entirely to God, they are set apart from other crea- 
tures; they are sacred. But holiness is not restricted to them! Holi- 
ness is a virtue that belongs in every man. 


CLEANNESS AND FIRMNESS 


The soul, to be in contact with God, must be clean. It cannot be 
at one and the same time devoted entirely to God and contaminated 
by worldly things. The things of earth are of lesser dignity than the 
soul. Undue contact with them soils the soul just as an alloy of lead 
makes silver sordid. The purpose of holiness is to join man to God. 
Without cleanness there can be no such union. St. Paul writes: 
“Strive for . . . that holiness without which no man will see God” 
(Heb., xii, 14). “Let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of the 
flesh and of the spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God” (II 
Cor., vii, 1). How cleanness belongs to holiness is readily seen in 
the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God. Mary had to be 
holy at every instant of her life. At that very first instant, her soul 
was perfectly clean, entirely without stain; and she, preserved that 
cleanness throughout her whole life. 

Firmness, the other element of holiness, is likewise necessary for 
fruitful contact with God. Through holiness man holds firmly to 
God, just as by its anchor a ship holds firmly to the bottom of the 
sea. Unless a man holds firmly to God his soul becomes dead like an 
electric cord pulled from the socket. Holiness gives a man a constant, 
solid, unbreakable contact with God, his Creator and last End. St. 
Paul expressed this permanence of holiness in this thought: “ For I 
am sure that neither death, nor life, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature will 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
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Our Lord” (Rom., viii, 38). The Blessed Virgin, who never com- 
mitted nor could commit the slightest sin, shows in her life the con- 
stancy of holiness. Her soul, at its first moment of existence, was 
established in a firm union with God, a union that was to endure 
through eternity. The permanence of holiness is seen, too, in the 
consecration of a chalice; once consecrated and used, it can never 
again be lawfully devoted to profane use. 


HOLINESS IMPLIES PERSEVERANCE 


Priests and religious strive to persevere in holiness by binding 
themselves by vows. The vows aim at perseverance. But every 
Catholic has vows, even though few Catholics advert to the fact. At 
Baptism the Church exacts a promise to renounce the devil and all his 
works and pomps. This promise is calculated to help baptismal holi- 
ness to endure. The other sacraments either restore that holiness if 
it is lost, or perfect it if it is preserved. 

Sin is a fact. Men frequently weaken or destroy entirely their 
devotion to the service of God. The defects of men do not remove 
firmness as an element of holiness. Holiness is directed to God, and 
God is unchanging, stable, and immovable. It is the purity and sta- 
bility of God, which men grasp by directing their acts to Him, that 
makes men holy. No ordinary man continually enjoys complete 
stability and absolute cleanness of soul; if he did, he would be per- 
fect. Because men are not perfect, they have to seek perfection from 
God. It is from Him that they draw cleanness and firmness. Holi- 
ness implies firmness because God remains unchanging, even though 
men do not. The firmness comes from God, its object, and resides 
in the vacillating soul of man qnly by participation. 


HOLINESS AND RELIGION 


The idea of -holiness can be brought into clearer focus by com- 
paring it with the idea of religion. True religion and holiness are 
essentially the same thing, but we do think of them as being dif- 
ferent. We think of holiness as more extensive. 

Certain internal acts, namely devotion and prayer, are acts of 
religion. Religion expresses itself externally in acts of adoration, in 
sacrifice, and in vows. Religion regulates the reception of the sacra- 
ments and the use of the name of God. Holiness is the result in the 
soul of the proper performance of religious acts. Religion involves 
all that a man does in honoring God. Holiness leads him to serve 
God and it grows as he serves God more. A man is called religious 
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on account of what he does; he is called holy on account of what he is. 
It is by working on the mind that holiness controls the other 
works of the virtues, even of religion. Holiness uses the works of 
all the virtues to apply the mind, as well as all human acts controlled 
by the mind, to God. Here lies the reason why many persons en- 
gaged in religious activities are not holy, and why every holy person 
is religious. All who offer sacrifice and who take part in ceremonies 
can rightly be called religious; but no one can ever be called holy un- 
less through his religious acts he applies himself interiorly to God. 


WRONG IDEAS OF HOLINESS 


To espouse a wrong idea of holiness is tragic. The Pharisees 
considered holiness as an external thing. They gave money to reli- 
gion, they prayed long prayers, and they paid their taxes. They were 
careful to seem just in the eyes of men. But their souls were not 
clean. Jesus called the Pharisees blind fools. He said to them: 
“You are like whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear to men 
beautiful, but within are full of dead men’s bones and of all unclean- 
ness... . You also outwardly appear just to men, but within you are 
full of hypocrisy and iniquity” (Mt., xxiii, 27-28). 

On the other hand, holiness is not confined inside a man. Some 
men think it makes no difference how they live, as long as they be- 
lieve in God. Martin Luther taught that the stronger a man’s faith 
is, the more freely he may sin. Scripture condemns that idea. St. 
James writes: “Faith without works is useless” (Jas., ii, 20). Mere 
belief is not enough, for “the devils also believe and tremble” (Jas., ii, 
19). Protestants, following Luther’s basic doctrine, leave out the 
cleansing necessary to holiness. They explain that the merits of 
Christ cloak and hide our sins, but do not cleanse them. On the con- 
trary, true holiness renders the whole man clean. 


HOLINESS IS NOT A MIRAGE 


Christ will cast away unholy persons, just as the king in the 
parable (Mt., xxii 11-14), expelled the guest who came to the wed- 
ding feast without a wedding garment. Heaven is only for those 
clothed in the garment of holiness. It is the place where the pure of 
heart shall see God, and “there shall not enter into it anything defiled” 
(Apoc., xxi, 27). Yet, the holiness Christ demands is not unattain- 
able. And when it is attained it does not make life unbearable. “My 
yoke is sweet and My burden light” (Mt., xi, 30). Holiness is not 
a weight that oppresses a man, but rather a penetrating unction that 
makes Christian living easier. 
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The holiness that Christ demands is all embracing. It pervades 
the mind and it extends to action. “Not everyone who says to Me, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven; but he who does 
the will of My Father in heaven shall enter the kingdom of heaven” 
(Mt., vii, 21). Real holiness is nothing else than living according to 
the will of God. It* means freedom from sin, which is purity and 
cleanness. It means living in the state of grace, which is a firm and 
enduring condition. 


THE SOURCES OF HOLINESS ARE AT HAND 


The sources of holiness are all about us. Jesus demands nothing 
of us that has not first given abundantly to us. The sources of holi- 
ness are in the Church which He established. They are'the Mass, 
the sacraments, the works of mercy; and, indeed, all the various 
means by which the Church puts men in touch with God. To say 
that these things are sources of holiness is to say that they cleanse the 
soul and anchor it firmly to God. Baptism is the basic source. Pen- 
ance, too, cleanses the soul and reestablishes the contact with God that 
sin breaks. The other sacraments perfect holiness. In a lesser de- 
gree and in a different way, the soul is made holy by the other kinds 
of sources. The fourteen duties listed as “works of mercy’’ promote 
holiness. Teaching, for example, which is “instructing the ignorant,” 
should make the teacher holy. If it does not, something is wrong 
with the teacher. Even pain can bring men to holiness if they bear 
it in the spirit of Christ. 


THE RULES FOR HOLINESS 


Jesus laid down the rules for holiness when He summed up the 
commandments of the law: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind, 
and with thy whole strength ... and... thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself” (Mk., xii, 30-31). The test of holiness is charity. 

The inquiry about holiness is certainly important and intensely 
practical. There is in most men a strong temptation to make the idea 
of holiness conform to unholy living; the Pharisees succumbed to 
that temptation, and so did Luther. The saints had the correct idea 
of holiness, and they made their deeds conform to that idea. Holiness 
is a definite virtue, attainable and necessary. Rightly understood, it 
can be intelligently sought ! 
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REVEREND FRANCIS JOHN TWOHIG, O.P. 








GOLDEN JUBILEE 
OF 
THE REVEREND FRANCIS JOHN TWOHIG, O.P. 


F. q HE Reverend Francis John Twohig, O.P., observed the fif- 
fame ticth anniversary of his ordination to the Priesthood at his 
am) | home Priory, St. Rose’s, Springfield, Kentucky, on March 

7. The Very Reverend T. S. McDermott, O.P., S.T.Lr., 
LL.D., Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, presided at the Solemn 
High Mass in Father Twohig’s honor. 

Father Twohig was born at North Adams, Massachusetts, on 
March 28, 1867, the son of Michael and Mary Twohig. He received 
his primary education at the public school in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
and his secondary education from the Christian Brothers at La Salle 
Academy, Providence, Rhode Island. He began h’- novitiate with 
the reception of the habit at St. Rose’s Priory, on November 21, 
1889, made his profession at the same convent on “‘ovember 25, 
1890; and completed his philosophical and theological -tudies at St. 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. He was ordained at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Somerset, on March 7, 1895. Bishop Watterson was the or- 
daining prelate. 

This honored son of St. Dominic began his apostolate at St. 
Peter’s Church, Memphis, Tennessee. Then he became the pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, at Somerset, Ohio. He continued his faith- 
ful and inspiring service at Holy Name Church, Kansas City, Mo. 

Father Twohig then went to administer to the needs of the dio- 
cese of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, which at that time was under the 
authority of Bishop O’Gorman. After performing the duties of 
parish priest at Holy Rosary Church, Portland, Oregon, a service 
which began in 1914, Father Twohig went to St. Antoninus’ Church 
at Newark, New Jersey. In 1919 he became the chaplain for the 
Maryknoll Sisters at the Convent of the Holy Rosary, Hawthorne, 
New York. After further parochial work at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, and at St. Joseph’s Church at Somerset, he became 
military chaplain for the United States National Sanitorium at John- 
son City, Tennessee. Since 1928, his activity has been devoted to the 
parishes of St. Joseph’s Church, Somerset, and of St. Rose’s Church, 
Springfield, Kentucky. He has been stationed at the convent at- 
tached to this latter church since 1940. 

Dominicana joins the members of St. Joseph’s Province in ex- 
tending heartfelt felicitations to Father Twohig. 











GOLDEN JUBILEE 
OF 
REVEREND RICHARD JEROME MEANEY, O.P. 


: | HE Reverend Richard Jerome Meaney, O.P., of St. Rose’s 
ime Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, observed the fiftieth anni- 
a versary of his ordination to the Priesthood on March 7. 
The Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrated at the 
Kentucky Priory with the Very Reverend T. S. McDermott, O.P., 
Provincial of the Province of St. Joseph, presiding. 

Father Meaney was born in Louisville, Kentucky, on August 16, 
1859, of the late James and Mary Meaney. He received his educa- 
tion at the grammar school of the Xaverian Brothers of Cathedral 
Parish, at the Dominican School, during night classes at the school at 
Centre and Walnut Streets, and at the Public School of Architec- 
tural Drawing. On the recommendation of the Very Reverend M. 
D. Lawler, he left Louisville to begin his studies for the secular 
priesthood at St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Kentucky and then at 
St. Charles’ College, Howard County, Maryland. However, Father 
Meaney decided to join the Order of Friars Preachers and for that 
purpose he returned to his native state where he entered St. Rose’s 
Priory, receiving the Dominican habit from the Very Reverend J. F. 
Colbert, O.P., on November 25, 1890. He made his simple pro- 
fession at the same convent on December 5, 1891, and went to St. 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, to pursue his theological studies. 
There he made solemn profession on December 6, 1894, and on 
March 5, 6 and 7, 1895, he was ordained subdeacon, deacon and priest 
by Bishop Watterson in St. Joseph’s Church, Somerset. 

After spending a year in parochial work at Holy Rosary Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Father Meaney became subprior and master 
of novices at St. Rose’s Priory. He served as prior of the same 
convent from 1899 until 1902. In that year he was assigned to St. 
Dominic’s Priory, Washington, D.C., in order to superintend the erec- 
tion of the College of the Immaculate Conception. Still assigned to 
St. Dominic’s, he went to St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, in 
- 1905 to build St. Patrick’s High School (now Aquinas College High 
School). He completed his work in a year and returned to the East 
to supervise the completion of the chapel of the House of Studies. 
In December of 1906, he returned to Columbus to organize Aquinas 
College of which he became the first president. There he remained 
until 1913, when he was assigned to Holy Trinity Parish and the 
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Rosary Press in Somerset, Ohio. During his stay in Columbus and 
Somerset (until 1920), Father Meaney was an examiner for the 
parochial schools of the diocese of Columbus. 

From 1920 on, Father Meaney was assigned to St. Dominic’s 
Priory, Washington, D. C. (until 1921), and to Providence College, 
Providence, Rhode Island, where he was professor of the classics 
and treasurer. In June, 1930, he retired to St. Rose’s Priory, Spring- 
field, Kentucky, where he has remained until now. 

Dominicana congratulates Father Meaney on the completion of 
fifty years of generous, priestly service. 








4 THE VERY REVEREND MARTIN JORDAN FOLEY, O.P., P.G. 


On February 9, the Very Reverend Martin Jordan Foley, O.P., 
P.G., died in his sleep at Sacred Heart Priory, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey. Father Foley had recently returned from the hospital where 
he had been ill for some time. 

The first of nine children of Thomas and Mary Foley, Father 
Foley was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on October 1, 1873. After 
completing his primary education at the John A. Andrew School in 
Boston, he attended Boston College High School and Boston College. 
He received the Dominican havit from the Reverend Hyacinth Gog- 
gin, O.P., master of novices at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ken- 
tucky, on August 14, 1894, and made profession at the same place on 
August 15, 1895. He made his entire course of studies at St. Jo- 
seph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, and was ordained to the priesthood 
by the Most Reverend John A. Watterson, in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 7, 1899. 

Most of Father Foley’s years as a priest were given to the pa- 
rochial missions. After ordination he was stationed at St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Priory, New York City, and assigned to the Eastern Mission 
Band. In 1906 he was transferred to St. Antoninus’ Priory, Newark, 
New Jersey. On August 4, 1918, at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, 
Ohio, he received the title of Preacher General in recognition of his 
long and successful career as a missionary. Father Foley was elected 
prior of St. Antoninus’ Priory, Newark, New Jersey, in 1926. Three 
years later he returned to the work of the missions with headquarters 
at Holy Name Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Before the year 
was ended, however, he was appointed pastor and superior at Holy 
Name Church, Kansas City, Missouri. From 1935 until 1936 he 
was superior at St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Michigan. He left 
that post to become pastor and superior at Sacred Heart Church, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, and when that house was raised to the dignity 
of a priory, Father Foley was appointed the first prior. It was dur- 
ing his term of office that the present priory was erected. After 
completing his term of office in April, 1942, he remained at the priory 
engaged in parochial work. 

Father Foley was buried from Sacred Heart on February 12. 
The Reverend J. R. Dooley, O.P., a cousin of Father Foley, was the 
celebrant of the solemn requiem Mass. He was assisted by the Rev- 
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erend J. J. Durkin, O.P., as deacon, and the Reverend J. R. Slavin, 
O.P., as subdeacon. The Very Reverend J. H. Healy, O.P., preached 
the eulogy. Burial took place in the Dominican plot in Holy Sepul- 
chre Cemetery, Newark, New Jersey. 

To his relatives and many friends, Dominicana extends sincere 
sympathy. 





‘ 


# THE VERY REV. RICHARD VERNON WALKER, O.P. S.T.Lr. 


The Very Reverend Richard Vernon Walker, O.P., S.T.Lr., of 
St. Albert the Great Priory, Oakland, California, died after a linger- 
ing illness on November 20. 

The Solemn Requiem Mass was sung by the Very Reverend 
Benedict Blank, O.P., Provincial of Holy Name Province. The Very 
Reverend P. K. Meagher, O.P., was deacon, and the Reverend J. B. 
Mulgrew, O.P., was subdeacon. The Reverend T. J. Murphy, O.P., 
preached the eulogy. Burial was in the Dominican plot at Benecia. 

One of the six children of Henry C. and the late Mary G. 
Walker, Father Walker was born in Piedmont, West Virginia, March 
22, 1893. He attended St. Peter’s School, Westernport, Maryland 
and Mt. St. Mary’s College at Emmitsburg, Maryland. He received 
his college education at St. Patrick’s (now Aquinas) College in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and began his novitiate when he received the Domini- 
can habit at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, on the Feast of the 
Assumption, 1911. He made religious profession there on Septem- 
ber 16, 1912 and completed both his philosophical and theological 
studies at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. Fa- 
ther Walker was ordained to the priesthood in the Chapel of the 
Washington house by the Most Reverend Thomas J. Shahan, Rector 
of the Catholic University, on June 17, 1917. 

After a year of study at the Catholic University, Father Walker 
was awarded the degree of Bachelor of Canon Law. He received 
the Lectorate of Sacred Theology at the Washington House of 


. Studies the following year and remained as a member of the faculty 


until October, 1920, when he was sent to the Collegio Angelico, Rome, 
to study philosophy. After returning from Europe, Father Walker 
taught at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, until 1925, when 
he was assigned to St. Thomas Aquinas Priory, River Forest, Illinois, 
as professor of philosophy. 
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Father Walker was Prior and Lector Primarius at River Forest 
from 1927 until 1932. At that time, he became professor of dogma 
at the Washington House of Studies, and held the office of Subprior 
from 1933 until August, 1935. He then volunteered to go to St. 
Albert the Great Priory, in the Holy Name Province, where he was 
Subprior and professor. He became Prior of the same convent in 
1941; and held office until his death. To his brethren, relatives, and 
friends, Dominicana extends sincerest sympathy. 





# THE REV. JOHN JORDAN DILLON, O.P., S.T.Lr., Ph.D 


The Reverend John Jordan Dillon, O.P., S.T.Lr., Ph.D., presi- 
dent of Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island, died on De- 
cember 1 in St. Raphael’s Hospital, New Haven, Connecticut, after a 
long illness. 

The Most Reverend Francis P. Keough, Bishop of Providence, 
celebrated the Solemn Requiem Mass on December 5 at the Cathedral 
of SS. Peter and Paul, Providence. The Reverend William J. Dil- 
lon, O.P., was deacon, and the Reverend Edward A. McDermott, 
O.P., was subdeacon. The Reverend Arthur H. Chandler, O.P., 
Dean of Providence College, preached the eulogy. Among those 
present at the funeral were many State Officials, headed by Governor 
J. Howard McGrath, alumnus of Providence College. Father Dillon 
was buried in the Dominican plot in St. Francis Cemetery, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Born on September 2, 1898, at Derby, Connecticut, Father Dillon 
was one of the five children of David Joseph and Mary Jane Dillon. 
He received his primary education at Franklin and Irving Schools in 
Derby. After graduating from Derby High School in 1917, he joined 
the Navy when the United States entered the war. He entered 
Providence College in September, 1920. After completing his pre- 
paratory studies, he received the Dominican habit at St. Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio, from the Very Reverend J. B. Connolly, 
O.P., on August 24, 1922, and made simple profession on August 
25, 1923. Father Dillon completed philosophical studies at St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Ky., and at the Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 

He made solemn profession on August 26, at the College of the 
Immaculate Conception, Washington, D. C. The Most Reverend 
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Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore, ordained him a priest on 
June 17, 1929, in the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
After receiving the Master of Arts degree at the Catholic University 
of America and the degree of Lector of Sacred Theology at Immacu- 
late Conception College, Father Dillon was sent to Rome for further 
study. In 1932, he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, with 
honors, from the Pontifical University in Rome. 

Upon his return to America, Father Dillon was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Providence College. In 1933, he became 
Vicar-Superior and assistant dean at the College, and held these posi- 
tions until he became president of the institution in 1936.-. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Laws on two occasions: at Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, in 1941; and at the Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston, Rhode Island, in 1942. In 1939 he 
went to Venezuela on the invitation of President Contreras of that 
country, to act as a member of a social service mission. He held the 
chairmanship of the New England unit of the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association for the year 1941-2. At the time of his death, 
Father Dillon was president of Providence College for his third term. 

Dominicana joins in mourning the passing of Father Dillon, and 
extends sincerest sympathy to his family and many friends. 























History of Psychology from the Standpoint of a Thomist. By Robert 
Edward Brennan, O.P. pp. 262, with bibliography and index. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1945. $3.00. 


“The standpoint of a Thomist” from which Father Brennan 
glances back over his predecessors in Psychology is no longer a pa- 
thetic redoubt on an isolated mountainside. At one time, this vantage 
point was the last stand of a retreating tradition in Psychology at 
which “scientific psychologists” could hurl facts and findings just to 
sharpen their polemic aim for internecine wars. Due to the efforts 
of such men as Cardinal Mercier and Father Brennan himself the 
Thomist standpoint is rapidly becoming an advance observation post 
at which philosophic psychologists can marshall equipment for a truly 
scientific attack on man’s ignorance of himself as a “besouled or- 
ganism.” 

One of the major elements of this assault, as Aristotle noted in 
his Treatise on the Soul, is a record of the “views of our predecessors 
who have declared any opinion on this subject so that we may profit 
by whatever is sound in their suggestions and avoid their errors.” 
Both the suggestions and the errors of all the important contributors 
to the body of psychological knowledge receive justly-proportioned 
consideration in this brief history. 

More than a record of the “moments of human knowledge,” 
Father Brennan’s history is a just and forthright evaluation of move- 
ments and personages in Psychology from the “animism of early 
man” to the “trends of the moment.” The standard for the appraisal 
of each contribution to Psychology is established in the two intro- 
ductory chapters. The materialistic tradition of Democritus and the 
Platonic transcendence of matter are both found inadequate to ex- 
plain the psychophysical complexities of man’s life. Only the rela- 
tionship Aristotle discovered “between body and soul, as well as his 
insistence on a definite purposive meaning in the facts of human life 
prepared the way for a satisfactory statement of the theology of 
human nature.” This theological statement came in the treatise on 
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man by St. Thomas Aquinas with whom the focal point of analysis 
in Psychology became man rather than soul. 

The modern “scientific” period in Psychology receives thorough 
attention from Father Brennan. For the most part, advances in 
modern psychology are “philosophic movements based upon experi- 
mental techniques . . . by men untrained in philosophic disciplines.” 
Father Brennan indicates historically that “under the influence of 
Kant, on the one hand, and Comte, on the other, the scientists have 
been completely bogged down by the special preferences.” The 
schools of Art, Structure, Function, Behavior, and Gestalt Psy- 
chology, as well as the psychoanalysism of Freud have prosecuted 
their study with a truthful knowledge of man. That truthful knowl- 
edge is the “position which denies the idealistic creed that psychology 
is nothing but a philosophy of spirit: and, with equal vigor, denies 
the positivistic position that psychology is simply a physiological dis- 
cipline.” 

In addition to documentary proof of the superiority of the 
Thomistic approach Father Brennan offers a concrete example of an 
appeal to the whole man in his treatment of the history of Psychology. 
All the elements of the book from the format to the formulizing of 
a definition are calculated to impress most strikingly and solidly the 
senses in perception, the intellect in its understanding, and the mem- 
ory in its retention of the multitude of causes and conclusions which 
crowd these pages. 

Father Brennan’s thoroughful appraisal of others has not left 
him unaware of the limitations of his own work. He admits “dark 
patches” in his brief expositions of various psychologists, but these 
are ata minimum. Moreover, there are some verbal difficulties, such 
as the use of the present tense in the descriptions of past theories of 
psychology. These, however, should not prove confusing to anyone 
who reads this History of Psychology with the care it deserves. 

That this book will make history in Psychology as well as record 
it may seem too sauguine a hope. For, as Father Brennan admitted 
in Essays in Thomism (Sheed and Ward, 1942) “the conspiracy 
against truth is still in our midst and like all conspiracies, it parades 
under the guise of innocence.” Father Brennan has done much to 
disabuse “scientific psychologists of their guileful unconsciousness of 
the fundamentals of their science. He has written neither a polemic 
nor an apology; truth needs neither, and this very readable history 
is founded upon the perennial truth and undeviating perspective of 
the “standpoint of a Thomist.” W.D.H. 
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The Psalms. By The Very Reverend Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., 
Litt.D. pp. 695 with Introduction and Indexes. Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York. 1944. $5.00. 


Except for the General Introduction and the Particular Intro- 
ductions to the psalms, Father Callan has given us a completely re- 
vised edition of his earlier work, The Psalms Explained. He has also 
added spiritual reflections after each psalm. The result is satisfactory. 
Seminarians, priests, and Laymen will welcome this excellent work 
of a Dominican scholar. 

After a brief but illumining explanation of the various aspects 
of the Psalms, Father Callan gives individual treatment to each psalm. 
An explanation and division precede the psalm, which is itself given in 
parallel columns of Latin and English. Footnotes contain additional 
information of a non-technical nature. The Spiritual Reflections 
which conclude each chapter are not moral exhortations; rather they 
take the form of a keen penetration of the meaning of the psalm 
with an application to our every day life. The translations of the 
Psalms are superior to any previous work of this sort. The English ' 
is neither stilted nor ungrammatical as so often has been the case. 

The author recognizes the fact that the Psalms are prayers. It 
is possible for one to read them in a book explaining them and to go 
away with intellectual information and yet to remain spiritually un- 
formed. Such would be a perversion of the right order of things. 
The Spiritual Reflections aim at removing this danger. Whether they 
do is, of course, the problem of the individual reader, but they should 
prove helpful to all. R.2. 


De La Joie D'Aimer Dieu. By Rev. Antoin Mortier, O.P. pp. 120. Editions 
de la Vie Spirituelle. Distributed by Les Editions du Levrier, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. 1944. $0.60. 


This book must be read with caution. Father Mortier has con- 
sidered one aspect of the spirituality of St. Theresa, the Little Flower 
of Jesus, namely, the saint’s joy of sharing the common goods of 
God Himself and of the things which He gives to us. But this con- 
sideration presents only one side of the picture. The other side lies 
in the consideration of one’s place in the Church, the Holy Society. 
St. Theresa wrote also of this aspect : 


I understood that since the Church is a body composed of 
different members, the noblest and most important of all the 
organs would not be wanting. I knew that the Church has a 
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heart, that this heart burns with love . . . that if this love 
were extinguished, the Apostles would no longer preach the 
Gospel, and the Martyrs would refuse to shed their blood. . . 
“Therefore, O Blessed Inhabitants of the Celestial City, I 
entreat you to adopt me as your child. All the glory that 
you help me to acquire, will be yours...” (St. Theresa, the 
Little Flower of Jesus, Autobiography). (Reviewer’s italics.) 


This lengthy quotation is necessary, for Father Mortier stresses 
the personal side—an accentuation which is very dangerous now, 
when the errors of Personalism are rampant even in treatises on 
spiritual theology. In this light, Father Mortier’s book is to be rec- 
ommended for those cautious confessors and educators who will not 
fail to use the Autobiography and the Letters of the Saint form 
Lisieux as a guide. C.M.L. 


With Blessed Martin de Porres. By Norbert Georges, O.P., S.T.Lr. 
pp. 231. The Blessed Martin Guild, New York. 1944. $1.00. 


This is another book about Blessed Martin and it is another book 
worth having. It is an exciting book filled with the special lustre 
that only a Saint’s life can give. The stories are old favorites with 
Blessed Martin’s friends and appeared earlier in the Torch from 
1935 to 1944. The history of the Blessed Martin movement is also 
delineated, beginning with its initial impetus at the Dominican House 
of Studies in Chicago and leading to scenes far afield, scenes of joy 
and sorrow, of exaltation and happiness. In all stations of life, 
among the rich and poor, with the prince and the peasant Blessed 
Martin is a ready giver. 

Sanctity is not only personal. It is also magnetic. And when 
holiness becomes known, it becomes attractive. Down through the 
last decade we see the all-embracing and sympathetic character of 
Blessed Martin drawing new hearts and souls into the circle of his 
friendship which is ultimately friendship with God. Just as his 
sanctity and the heroism of his labor of mercy created astonishing 
fervor during his life, so today we see this same Blessed Martin at- 
tracting souls through the divine power manifested in his miraculous 
works. 

However, many look upon Blessed Martin only as a helper in 
private and particular needs. He is much more than this. He is in 
a special way the patron of labor, the patron of social justice, and 
more especially the patron of racial justice. This book tells why he 
has been chosen for these unique réles over and above other saints. 
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Regardless of the fact that this book is rather short and com- 
pact, it gives a complete and full treatment of the Movement. Inter- 
spersing material of a more serious nature you will fmnd reports of 
favors received, and descriptions of celebrations in Peru, and the 
United States. This book will be loved by old friends of Blessed 
Martin and it shoald be carefully studied by those who are meeting 
him for the first time. R.D. 


Projections. By Rev. M. A. Lamarche, O.P. pp. 208. Les Editions 
du Levrier, Montreal, Canada. 1944. $1.00. 


From the chapters which compose this book it is easy to see why 
Father Lamarche is so highly respected as a writer in Canada. Writ- 
ten in French, almost all of them have appeared heretofore in the 
pages of the Revue Dominicaine. The essays are grouped under three 
headings. Religion — Literature — Social Essays. In them Father 
Lamarche treats of his subjects in a simple and practical way, cal- 
culated to bring clearly before the reader’s eye the message he has for 
him. In each subject he draws one’s attention to some aspect of the 
whole picture in a thoughtful and concise manner. Of special interest 
are his essays in literary criticism, in which he brings out most clearly 
that in judging the value of a book we must weigh not only its liter- 
ary merits, but, more, its theological merits. 

The publishers are to be complimented on this worthwhile ad- 
dition to their Editions. F.M.C. 


A Preface to Newman's Theology. By Rev. Edmond D. Benard, M.A., 
S.T.D. pp. 234, with bibliography and index. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 1945. $2.25. 


As a master of English prose and poetry Cardinal Newman has 
countless admirers. As a theologian, however, he has had many ad- 
verse critics, a handful of staunch defenders, and at least two unwel- 
come, self-styled disciples, Loisy and Tyrell. In his own times this 
Prince of the Church was denounced as the most dangerous enemy of 
the Church in England and hailed as the greatest witness of the Faith. 
In our day some have insisted that he merits admittance to fellowship 
with the Doctors of the Church. Others have sought to have him 
driven into the company of heretics bearing the opprobrious title of 
“Father of Modernism.” 

Father Benard proposes the theory that Newman’s thought, like 
a multi-faceted jewel, reflects a variety of lights; and consequently, 
must be blended, like the colors of the spectrum, into one pure white 
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light, that of a deep and genuine Catholicism. As a partial proof of 
this thesis, the author has presented a well-written, clearly stated, and 
convincing demonstration of the orthodoxy of Newman’s principal 
contributions to apologetics, his theories of the development of dogma 
and the motives of credibility possessed by the uneducated faithful. 

The first part is devoted to the statement of four fundamental 
principles essential to the proper interpretation of Newman’s thought. 
These principles represent an excellent synthesis of the background 
material, the temperament, life, motives, etc., of Cardinal Newman. 
Failure to consider these factors leads inevitably to a distorted per- 
spective on the various phases of the Cardinal’s polemics and the- 
ology. Father Benard’s analysis of the basic features of his subject’s 
religious thought, theological method, and controversial techniques 
will satisfy the most rigorous students of Newman’s apologetics. 
They will recognize that he himself has stated these principles, if 
not in equivalent terms, at least implicitly. It seems, however, that a 
fifth principle should have been enumerated, one which is in accord 
with Newman’s own criticism of his works. 

A definitive statement of this principle would be based on the fact 
that several aspects of Newman’s thought are in themselves obscure 
either because Newman failed to grasp them clearly or because he 
was unable to express them with full clarity. “Newman miscet et 
confudit omnia,” though hyperbolic, contains a kernel of truth. 

The second part of the book treats of the development of Dogma 
and The Grammar of Assent and answers the important objections of 
Catholics and non-Catholics to the doctrine contained in these books. 
The material presented by the author is indispensable to any serious 
study of the orthodoxy of Newman’s thought. Likewise this section 
offers the reader an opportunity to examine several examples of the 
successful utilization of the principles of interpretation stated in the 
first part. The two chapters devoted to the relationship between 
Newman and Modernism should clear away most of the vague shad- 
ows of suspicion that have been cast about Newman’s theological 
thought. 

Father Benard’s appraisal of Newman’s place among Theolo- 
gians “along the margin rather than in the central current of the the- 
ological stream,” an adjunct rather than a substitute, is the best solu- 
tion to date of a problem involving many difficulties. This same sober 
judgment characterizes the consideration of the principal merits and 
defects of Newman’s theology. The author does not attempt to 
“gild the lily” nor to whitewash the less beautiful features. At the 
same time he avoids the carping criticisms which vitiate the writings 
of many, otherwise excellent, commentators. P.F. 
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From the Pilot's Seat. By Rev. Cyprian Truss, O.F.M.Cap. pp. 183. 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1944. $2.00. 


This book contains twenty-eight short talks about our everyday 
life and its relation to God. The topic of each talk is different, but 
there is one idea permeating all—lead a Christian life. It is a book 
which should make us think about God, for it directs our thoughts to 
our “Divine Navigator.” 

The author was a pilot in the Royal Air Force during the first 
world war and he uses the expressions of a pilot to explain eternal 
truths. He shows us how to “keep on the beam”’ in the spiritual life. 
Just as a pilot returning to his base encounters many hazards, we too 
must face many difficulties during our journey to Heaven. Father 
Truss spotlights these hazards and shows us how to outmaneuver 
them. By many examples and pointed stories, he shows that God is 
being forgotten in our daily lives. B.T. 


With the Help of Thy Grace. By John V. Matthews, S.J., S.T.D. Mag. 
Agg. (Pont. Greg. Univ.) pp. 114 with index. Newman Book 
Shop, Westminster, Md. 1944. $1.50. 


To simplify and clarify the profound teachings of the Faith is 
a laudable work and a very necessary one in times like these, when 
people care so little for the use of the precious treasures of the super- 
natural in their daily lives. Father Matthews undertook in this book 
to simplify the doctrine of actual grace for the ordinary man or 
woman. Since he was very careful in setting down definitions and 
lavish in giving examples, he succeeded quite well in his task. Worthy 
of special note is the manner in which he concluded each section by 
grouping several points or thoughts under the title “Practice,” which 
serves as a practical recapitulation of the doctrine presented. At 
times, perhaps in an earnest effort to drive home a particular point, 
the author does become repetitious, but this may be overlooked, since 
it seems to be done deliberately in stressing points which deserve 
emphasis. 

One section of the book, however, exhibits an inconsistency, a 
departure from a previously established definition. In reply to the 
question: “Is the misuse of actual grace always a sin?” the author 
wrote, “No; indeed such refusal is generally no sin at all. Only on 
very rare occasions it can be a sin... .” (p. 97). It is difficult to rec- 
oncile this statement with the author’s list of the evil consequences 
of the rejection of actual grace: responsibility answerable to God, 
trifling with divine things, opposition to God’s will for future holi- 
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ness. (p. 98). These, certainly, are consequences of sin; hence, if 
they follow the rejection of actual grace, such a rejection must also be 
in some way sinful. It seems that if the author had remained faith- 
ful to his definition of actual grace as a real, true, holy thought or 
desire coming directly from God, which is clearly an expression of 
His Will (p. 26 and 27), he would have been forced to admit that 
the rejection of such a grace is generally sinful, while the rejection 
of any-other good thought or desire would not be sinful, generally 
speaking, as the author states. Because of this inconsistency at the 
very climax of the doctrinal development this book cannot be recom- 
mended without reservations. A.M.]J. 


Symbols of Christ. By Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. With drawings by 
William V. Cladek. St. Paul's Priory, Keyport, New Jersey. 1944. 
$1.00. 


Here is an instructive little book on the symbols of the Old 
Testament with reference to Christ. Covering ten symbols in less 
than forty pages, the author gives the reader interesting and inspira- 
tional material. One symbol is treated in each chapter. Underneath 
a‘simple red drawing, questions having reference to the symbol are 
given. A page of explanation then follows. Additional notes are 
provided at the end of the book. All will be pleased with this volume 
which is the first in a series on this absorbing subject. R.S. 


The New Testament. By R. A. Knox. pp. 573. Sheed & Ward, N. Y. 
1944. $3.00. 


As was expected Monsignor Knox’s assiduous scholarship and 
literary grace have conspired admirably to produce a worthy transla- 
tion of the New Testament from the Vulgate Latin to modern Eng- 
lish. At his hands the Word of God has lost none of its vigor, 
dignity, and beauty. The original texts, however, have lost some of 
their natural obscurity, for Monsignor Knox’s zeal for clarity occa- 
sionally has betrayed his art of translation. From time to time read- 
ings of the Fathers and exegesis of the schools have been incorporated 
into the body of the text. Despite this defect lovers of the Sacred 
Scriptures will recognize this new translation as being far superior 
thetorically to previous versions in English. B.F. 
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A Companion to the New Testament. Rev. John E. Steinmueller, and 
Kathryn Sullivan. pp. 300. Two Appendices and Reading List. 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City. 1944. $3.75. 


Another valuable work on the study of Holy Scripture gives rise 
to the hope that the day is not far off when we, the English reading 
public, will have Biblical works comparable to those of other lan- 
guages. Until quite recently we have been sadly lacking in such 
books, but fortunately our Catholic Biblical Association is doing 
something about it. 

The authors of this Companion state as their goal: “to reach 
instructed and educated Catholics, and by omitting or briefly treating 
the obvious to increase their knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures. . . .” 
After briefly treating Inspiration, the Canon, Texts, and versions, 
they consider the four Gospels. Before going on to St. Paul, the 
authors devote three chapters to Christ as Messiah, prophet, priest 
and king, and one chapter to a consideration of the early Church and 
Apostolic Fathers. Then follows the treatment of St. Paul, his life 
and letters and Paulinism. Finally, three chapters are given to St. 
John and his writings, and to some problems of the New Testament, 
such as the chronology of Christ’s life, the synoptic problem, ra- 
tional criticism, and New Testament archaeology. 

It is evident that the writers have attempted to cover an enormous 
field. As a result, many subjects are treated too summarily. This is 
especially true with regard to the four Gospels, and the chapter on 
New Testament Archaeology. Again, it seems to this writer that 
far too much theology is taken for granted in the sections on Paulin- 
ism and the priesthood of Christ. The treatment of Rationalistic 
Criticism is good, though again, brief. 

Aside from these few criticisms, we are happy to recommend 
this Companion to all who desire a handy single volume introduction 
to the New Testament. It is clear, concise, and to the point. A read- 
ing list of recommended books is given for the benefit of those who 
wish to pursue further the various topics treated in the text. 

t¥ os 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life. By Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller. pp 
461, with 14 maps, index of Biblical quotations and general index. 
Harper & Brothers, New York City. 1944. $4.95. 


The rapid advance made in modern Scriptural studies demands 
up-to-date text books and reference work. The tremendous ad- 
vance in the science of Biblical Archaeology requires the revision of 
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most of the older works on that subject and on the social history of 
the Jews. In their nine journeys to the Mediterranean-Asia Minor 
area previous to the outbreak of war in 1939, the Millers collected a 
great deal of data concerning the people and customs of the Holy 
Land and adjoining country. Supplementing their data with exten- 


’ sive research, they decided to present a book which would help read- 


ers of the Bible to a more intelligent comprehension of what they 
are reagling. 

Their subject matter ranges from agriculture to worship, includ- 
ing viticulture, jewelry, and musical instruments. One hundred full 
pages of illustration containing two hundred and forty-five excellent 
plates, most of which are from Dr. Miller’s camera, depict the folk- 
life, the country, and the treasures of Palestine and Asia Minor. For 
a handy and readable reference book on things Biblical, this work is 
worthy of warm praise. Th 


Chats With Jesus, Vol Ill. By Rev. W. H. Russell. pp. 134. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. 1944. $1.25. 


In the third volume of Chats with Jesus, Dr. Russell once more 
invites his readers to become better acquainted with the human nature 
of Jesus, never forgetting for a moment His divine nature. The 
author’s vivid and realistic style of writing impresses upon the mind 
of the reader the simple, humble, loveable character of Jesus on earth. 
This book will give the reader a fuller appreciation of His human 
qualities and will inspire him to model his life upon Christ’s pattern 
of a truly human life. J.B. 


Jesus the Divine Teacher. By Reverend William H. Russell, Ph.D. pp 
445, with Bibliography and Index. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 1944. $3.00. 


Both the Person and the pedagogy of Christ are skillfully de- 
lineated in Jesus the Divine Teacher. In identifying the Good which 
came out of Nazareth as the Son of God, Father Russell reaffirms 
the supernatural origin, content, and value of the truths of Christian, 
revelation. He sweeps away, in one masterful section of his extended 
treatise, all the ridiculous hypotheses of “the divided world” of liberal 
scholars and divines. 

After treating Who He Is and the Qualifications of the Di- 
vine Teacher, Father Russell reiterates What He taught. Unlike 
many moderns, the author does not attempt to “transvaluate” the 
teachings of Christ; he merely records them in new sequences. How 
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He Taught, the concluding section of this comprehensive study, en- 
ters into many of the details of the shock and the stability, the unity 
and the apparent occasionalism of Christ’s teaching. It does not, 
however, entertain the interesting theological questions of the ex- 
clusively oral character of Christ’s teachings, or of the origin and na- 
ture of the human concepts employed by, the Divine Teacher. 

If Father Russell’s exposition of Christ’s pedagogy is intended 
to lay emphasis on “the place His teaching and His method should 
occupy in present day pedagogy,” it seems to lack the very qualities 
the author finds so admirable in the method of the Divine Teacher: 
exemplification, affirmation, actualization, and individualization. If, 
on the other hand, it is considered as a source from which others may 
derive material for contemporaneously applicable conclusions, it has 
the scope and precision to make it valuable. W.D.H. 


The Dream of Descartes. By Jacques Maritain. pp. 220. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 1945. $3.00. 


It seems rather significant and even ironic that the philosophical 
system which was first to break completely with Scholasticism, and 
which was to lead to the materialistic systems of our own day, should 
itself begin in a dream in which “the human mind played no part.” 
For it is thus that Descartes explains the “revelation” of the “ad- 
mirable science” which he was destined to give to a world which as 
yet had never had “the certain knowledge of anything.” 

M. Maritain has given us an analysis of this “admirable science” 
and a criticism of it in the light of Scholastic principles. Most of 
the book is not new, four of its five chapters having appeared pre- 
viously either as articles or lectures. After the introductory essay 
from which the book takes its title, and which is largely historical, 
the author gives us a chapter significantly entitled “The Revelation of 
Science,” wherein he treats the nature of the “admirable science’’ it- 
self. For Descartes, he points out, science was really a “revelation” 
and its method, theological drawing all knowledge from the “simple 
notions” which are themselves clearly known by a sort of special 
intuition. By far the finest chapter of the work is the third, wherein 
M. Maritain explains the Cartesian concept of Faith, Theology, and 
Metaphysics. 

The fourth chapter of the work, on the “Cartesian Proofs of 
God” contains a rather conventional if unnecessarily obscure treat- 
ment of that matter, as well as the usual explanation of Descartes’ 
doctrine on the mutability of essences. The author does point out, 
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however, the antinomy in Descartes’ concept of God, leading as it 
does to the two principal errors of contemporaneous philosophy. The 
idea of God must be a clear one: thus the way is opened for ontolo- 
gism and pantheism. Yet, at the same time the infinite is unintelligi- 
ble; it is useless to speculate about it for we can come to no true 
science about it: thus the way is opened for agnosticism. The book 
concludes with a rather adequate summary of the entire work. How- 
ever, the reader is likely to be disappointed with the final chapter, 
since its title, “The Cartesian Heritage,” leads him to expect some 
indication of the influence of Descartes on subsequent thought, and 
his expectations are not realized. Unfortunately the text is marred 
with occasional typographical errors, e.g., pp. 32, 78, 116, and in the 
notes constant reference is made to a mysterious “A.T.” which ab- 
breviation is never explained to the reader. P.M.S. 


Fact and Fiction in Modern Science. By Henry V. Gill, S.J. pp. 131, 
with index. Fordham University Press, New York. 1944. $2.50. 


This book justly deserves to be called radical. For years it has 
been the burden of many of our philosopher-scientists to turn and 
twist the corpus of Scholastic thought so that it would conform with 
the ever changing theorizing of modern science. Father Gill has 
broken a long chain of appeasement in Catholic thought. 

Fact and Fiction in Modern Science is a collection of essays 
treating those matters of science which being closely related to phi- 
losophy form a subject of permanent interest. He exposes some 
of the latest theories of science in a straightforward manner with a 
clarity that brings this work within the scope of those lacking an ad- 
vanced scientific training. Yet in so doing, he does not sacrifice his 
philosophy on the altar of science. 

Beginning with a consideration of “Intuition” as a source of 
scientific knowledge, Father Gill goes on to treat of the fundamental 
question of the ultimate constitution of matter. Following a review 
of the Atomic Theory in its most recent developments, the author 
gives a brief but lucid summation of the classical Hylomorphic The- 
ory. However, it is to be regretted that in exposing the latter a more 
ample treatment of the phenomenon of change was not given. It is 
only through a consideration of change that the negative but im- 
portant principle of privation can be made manifest. 

To the question of whether or not science has found religion, a 
negative reply is given. Father Gill lays the failure in this quest 
upon the scientists themselves inasmuch as, in the majority of cases, 
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they have refused to make the necessary inquiries demanded of an 
honest seeker after the truth. 

Fordham University Press has made available to those interested 
in this problem a very valuable work. Fact and Fiction in Modern 
Science is by no means a term. It is merely a sign-post indicating 
the ways; a clear, concise, readable sign-post that will enable the 
traveler to avoid the oft-trod by-paths of confusion and make some 
progress in the establishment of a true conception of the relation of 
philosophy and the modern sciences. W.B.R. 


Essay in Modern Scholasticism in Honor of John F. McCormick, S.J. 
Edited by Anton C. Pegis. pp. 295, with supplement. The New- 
man Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. 1944. $4.00. 


As a fitting tribute to one of the most renowned teachers of 
philosophy of our times, Rev. John F. McCormick, S.J., this collec- 
tion of essays is affectionately dedicated. The subjects treated in 
these essays cover a variety of topics. Practically all of the philo- 
sophic sciences as well as the history of philosophy are represented. 
In what sense can Edmund Burke be called a Scholastic? What 
would St. Augustine think about total war and total peace? How do 
the words of St. Thomas Aquinas: “the form does not exist for the 
sake of the matter but rather the matter exists for the sake of the 
form,” explain the raison d’etre of the human composite? With 
what degree of clarity does the concept of ens as the primum cog- 
nitum strike us? Is it actually confused or only virtually confused? 
These and various other questions are treated in a scholarly fashion 
in this collection. Though you may not agree with the totality of 
the content, you will agree that the effort is in the right direction. 
The essays are all well written and cannot fail to be a source of in- 
terest and of profit to all students of St. Thomas. Lee. 


The Nature and Origins of Scientism. Aquinas Lecture of 1944. By 
Rev. John Wellmuth, S.J. pp. 60 and Introduction. Marquette 
University Press. Milwaukee. 1944. $1.50. 


This book records the latest of the Aquinas lectures, a yearly 
presentation of the Aristotelian Society of Marquette University. As 
the title indicates, the author considers both the nature and origins 
of scientism. 

Contemporary thinkers generally are committed to some form 
of scientism, since they have adopted philosophies of the past three 
hundred years which are based on a scientific methodology. How- 
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ever, it is to be noted that these philosophies have only a negative 
value, being adopted only because they are more in harmony with 
modern scientific theories. The author is convinced that the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas contains the principles necessary for distinguish- 
ing the fields of philosophy and science, and for answering the philo- 
sophical problems of modern scientists. 


The second part of this book, “The Origins of Scientism,” is 
introduced by a question: “If the philosophy of St. Thomas. . . did 
in fact have within itself that which should have made scientism im- 
possible, why did it not actually prevent scientism from arising?” 
Two solutions are presented. The first maintains that the philosophy 
of St. Thomas was based on the scientific theories of his day. When 
these theories were discarded by the new positivist sciences, the 
Thomistic synthesis simply crumbled. The author challenges this 
solution on historical grounds and then passes on to an alternative 
answer. Scientism is the result of a trend of thought which began 
in the Middle Ages, was opposed by St. Thomas, but lived on to 
cloister medieval philosophy. This thesis is familiar to readers of 
Dr. Etienne Gilson. The present account simply gives a brief picture 
of the various steps outlined by Dr. Gilson. Ti. 


Errores Philosophorum. Giles of Rome. Edited by Josef Koch. Trans- 
lated by John O. Riedl. pp. 144 with index. The Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1944. $3.00. 


Giles of Rome had a twofold purpose in mind when he published 
his Errores Philosophorum about the end of the thirteenth century. 
First, he intended to expose the errors of the leading philosophers 
whose works were then being studied. Secondly, he wanted to safe- 
guard the faith of his co-religionists who were studying the works of 
those philosophers. In this work, Giles included the principal errors 
of Aristotle, Averroes, Avicenna, Algazel, Alkindi and Moyses Mai- 
monides. The principal errors he listed were those pertaining to 
doctrines of faith. Some which occur several times are: that motion 
did not have a beginning, that time is eternal, the world did not have 
a beginning. Giles exposed these doctrines in their true light because 
they were at least indirectly opposed to the doctrine of God’s creation 
of all things. 

The work was highly regarded in the Middle Ages. When com- 
pilations of errors for condemnation were made in London and Paris, 
the Errores Philosophorum was quoted either in part or entirely. 
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Nicholas Eymerici also made use of it when he compiled his Direc- 
torium Inqutsitorum. 


In general, Giles followed the doctrine of St. Thomas whom he 
defended staunchly and untiringly against Bishop Stephen Tempier 
of Paris. Despite. his zeal, however, he too fell into error. One par- 
ticular error of his must be pointed out, for he accused Aristotle and 
Avicenna of error because they held the contrary opinion. Giles 
denied that the substantial unity of composites is caused by one sub- 
stantial form. He also returned to the thesis of rationes seminales. 
In an attempt to harmonize St. Augustine’s triad of powers of the 
soul (memory, intellect, and will) with Aristotle’s ideology, Giles 
seems to have identified the active with the possible intellect, though 
in other places he maintains their distinct nature and functions. 

Despite the errors of Giles’ work, the Errores Philosophorum 
will be very useful to students of Philosophy. The summary of 
errors it contains reminds them of the men and topics about whom 
such violent controversies raged during the Middle Ages. The 
author indicates where the erroneous tenets are to be found with 
citations from the philosophers themselves or their commentators. 
Abundant material is also furnished concerning the various editions, 
the manuscripts, etc., of the Errores Philosophorum. B.A. 


Freedom Through Education. By John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan. 
pp. 204, with bibliography and index. Bruce Company, Milwaukee. 
1944. $2.50. 


This book is to be studied, not simply read. The authors have 
made the study easy. They have divided their book into four brief, 
clearly-written parts. In the first part they consider the nature and 
extent of the Four Freedoms. In the second they determine the 
source from which the Freedoms flow, concluding that any founda- 
tions other than the truths of philosophy and revelation are no foun- 
dations at all. In the third they take up the relationship of the Four 
Freedoms to Democracy, not just any democracy, nor even the Amer- 
ican Way, but true Democracy. They close their treatment by point- 
ing out the role that sound education can play in making the Free- 
doms “ring.” 

Today, despite the Atlantic Charter, men live in continual fear 
of losing their freedom. Extensive study of Freedom Through Edu- 
cation can give the proper orientation to the enlightenment that must 
come if there is to be.a lasting peace. B.F.K. 
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The Rebirth of Liberal Education. By Fred B. Millett. pp. 179. Har- 
court, Bruce and Company, New York. 1945. $2.00. 


Mr. Millett’s purpose in writing this book was to present his 
observations on the experiments conducted by various Liberal Col- 
leges attempting to reform their educational programs and peda- 
gogical techniques. As such it is valuable to the student who wishes 
to study these experiments in themselves and in relation to each other. 

But Mr. Millett extends his work to consider the educational 
system underlying these experiments. In this part of the book he 
diagnoses the decline of the Humanities, surveys the academic per- 
sonnel of the Liberal Curriculum and reviews the problems facing a 
Liberal College today, presenting in detail his reasons for assigning 
the Humanities to the preeminent position in education. 

The author’s analysis of the present state of the Humanities is a 
frank admission of the obvious defects in the modern system of edu- 
cation. But his insistence that “the major task of those who believe 
in liberal education is a clarification of the objectives of that educa- 
tion” (p. 127) is frustrated by his candid acknowledgment that none 
of these believers is capable of giving anything but special pleadings 
in place of reasonable arguments for his cause. 

Although he inadvertently indicates it, Mr. Millett fails to rec- 
ognize that the cause of the Humanists is based on a principle which 
was implicit in the Protestant Revolution: the deification of man. 
There is neither accident nor poetry in his speaking of the Liberal 
Colleges as the “shrines” of education with their “high priests,” 
“acolytes,” and “worshippers.” Nor is it casual that Humanism is 
intent on producing geniuses to carry on its cult rather than on 
educating man to live in society’as a familiar of God. It is well to 
point out that the Humanities themselves cannot effect the desired 
clarification of their objectives; only the Theologian, who considers 
all creation in reference to its proper end, which is God, can do that. 


J.HS. 


Church History in the Light of the Saints. By Joseph A. Dunney. pp. 
465, with index. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 1944. 
$2.75. 


Steadily increasing interest, both popular and scholarly, in his- 
torical and biographical science has not eventuated without some un- 
fortunate fruits. History has arrogated to itself a scientific exacti- 
tude based on a causative, and hence demonstrative, power it does 
not possess. Its prudential function, whereby Cicero termed it 
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Magistra vitae, has been elevated to the place of speculative wisdom 
and the contingent events of which it is chronicle given a super- 
imposed character of necessity. 

Church history and hagiography have thus far, for the most part, 
been spared the difficulties attendant upon this contemporary tend- 
ency. Perhaps this is due to the realization, expressed by Monsignor 
Guilday, that “it is unscientific to separate Church history and the- 
ology.” Theology affords the Church historian a vantage point from 
which tu judge, interpret and evaluate. 

The alliance between Church history and theology should be 
made especially evident when the lives of the saints are consciously 
adopted as the medium of presentation. The saints are, of all men, 
most attuned to the guiding movement of the Holy Spirit. The pur- 
poses and values motivating their deeds are most consistently super- 
natural, consonant with man’s true destiny. To see the world of 
their day through their eyes should most closely approximate the 
thought and judgment of God. 

Father Dunney has adopted the simple division of history re- 
cently used by Father McSorley in his outline history of the Church, 
the chronology by centuries. For each hundred years he has selected 
one saint as representative of his age in its ideals and conflicts. Since 
the work is intended for popular use, particularly at the high school 
and college levels, it is necessarily limited in scope. Much of the 
history of the Church is but alluded to, much more omitted altogether. 
Father Dunney’s style leans to bombast, to pious exhortation and 
exclamation. Yet, the truth of man’s living, the continuity of the 
Church’s mission, the unmistakable hand of God are made uncom- 
promisingly clear. Church history, too often made tedious by con- 
fusing detail, and hagiography, too frequently imparting an angelic 
isolation to its subject, achieve a union happily vivid and meaningful. 

E.F.S. 


Maryknoll Mission Letters, Vol Il. pp. 55. Field Afar Press, New York. 
1944. $0.50. 


Coming direct from China and Latin America, these letters are 
a treasury of mission interest. They serve to answer many of the 
questions we have asked ourselves about war-torn China and our 
good neighbors to the south. These letters have their greatest charm 
in the fact that they are frank, informal notes relating to friends at 
home the joys and sorrows, the successes and failures of modern 
apostles. Reality asserts itself throughout the book. The accounts 
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of actual contact with conditions as they are make these letters inter- 
esting and instructive reading especially for Academias and other 
student missionary organizations. N.S.T. 


Between Heaven and Earth. By Franz Werfel. pp. 252. Philosophical 
Library, New York City. 1944. $3.00. 


In the twenty-fifth chapter of his masterful Song of Berna- 
dette Franz Werfel has Dean Peyramale utter these solemn words 
of warning, “Then wake up! Now! Else life is at an end for you. 
For you are playing with fire, O Bernadette.” Echoing through the 
pages of Mr. Werfel’s latest work, Between Heaven and Earth, these 
words seem to haunt the mind of anyone intelligently reading it, for 
the author has a wide view of the Catholic land, though still outside 
its borders. Between Heaven and Earth is a comparison of the fer- 
tility of that land with the barren deserts of thought in which so many 
modern minds are slowly dying. But it is more than a comparison 
—it is an Apologia pro Vita Sua, a justification of the fact that Mr. 
Werfel has not yet embraced Christianity. It is precisely because of 
this justification that a few words of warning are fittingly to be given 
both to the reader and the writer. The reader needs them because 
Mr. Werfel, since he attained to the best-seller brackets, is too readily 
accepted as an authority on religion in general and Catholicism in 
particular. This book contains erroneous concepts of both. The 
writer needs them because we believe him to be intellectually honest 
and desirous of being shown what may be wrong with his ideas. We 
clothe the warning in the words of the Dean of Lourdes both because 
they have come from Mr. Werfel’s pen and because of their apt 
significance in this matter. For, he who seeks the truths of the king- 
dom of God is playing with the fire of charity but he who sells the 
truths of the kingdom of God is playing with the fires of hell. 

The warning to the reader and writer is rooted in the fact that 
Between Heaven and Earth contains some heretical dogmatic proposi- 
tions. Among these is the assertion that a Jew who considers Christ 
to be the Messiah “is as tragically barred by the profundity of the 
facts from being a Christian as he is from being a German or a Rus- 
sian” (Page 194, “On Christ and Israel,” number 6). This is based 
on a strict application to every Jew of the censures imposed on Israel 
for its rejection of the Messiah. Mr. Werfel labels the Jew who 
accepts Baptism as a deserter, and this from a three-fold cause. First, 
because going from Jewery to Christianity is a passing from the 
weaker side to that of the stronger. Second, he deserts the ties of 
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blood binding him to the people of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Third, 
he deserts Christ himself by stepping to the side of the Redeemer 
“where he probably does not at all belong, according to the Re- 
deemer’s holy will; at any rate, not yet, and not here and now.” As 
far as the first of these reasons is concerned, Mr. Werfel seems to 
imply that, since it cannot be morally defended that might is right, 
the opposite of the proposition is true, namely that weakness is right. 
Once more a case of the excluded middle. In reply to the second it 
need only be pointed out that, far from leaving the side of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the Christian Jew adds a spiritual descent to the 
blood relationship he already possesses. The promise and its fulfill- 
ment are not diverse but have a specific unity so that there is a 
fittingness in having a child of promise obtain that which has been 
promised. How, in this third argument, Mr. Werfel can assert that 
it is the Redeemer’s will that Israel be not yet called to his side is hard 
to see. We do not know on what he might base this assumption. It 
would not be on the following passage from St. Luke, “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent to 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children as the bird doth 
her brood under her wings, and thou wouldst not?” (Luke 13, 34). 
Note well those last four words, “and thou wouldst not,” for they 
are the key both to that which has gone before and to that which 
follows. St. Luke, quoting Our Lord, continues, “Behold your house 
shall be left to you desolate. And I say to you, that you shall not 
see me till the time come, when you shall say: Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” (Luke, 13, 35). It is not because 
Christ does not will the salvation of Israel but because Israel does 
not will it. Thus St. Augustine says, “He who made you without 
you will not save you without you.” The children are not under the 
Redeemer’s wings, thy house is desolate, and you shall not see him 
till the time come only because thou wouldst not. O Israel. 

Mr. Werfel is to be commended for as much as he has done 
wisely. His plea for a world revived with an injection of spiritual 
value to offset the toxins of materialistic naturalism can rally Catholic 
forces to his side. We can agree with his arguments to prove that 
faith in God is necessary. It is not because we feel that Mr. Werfel 
is all wrong that we have delayed so long over his errors. It is be- 
cause, having written a religious novel which merited little Catholic 
condemnation and obtained not a little Catholic praise, Mr. Werfel’s 
subsequent productions may be too readily accepted as orthodox un- 
less the tendency be checked at the outset. We heartily recommend 
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Between Heaven and Earth as a book to be read thoughtfully. We 
only warn the dabblers to stay away from fire lest they be burned. 
J.B.M. 


American Catholic Convert Authors. .A Bio-Bibliography. By Brother 
David, C.S.C. pp. 259. Walter Romig & Co., Detroit. 1944. $2.75. 


Brother David, C.S.C., Librarian of the University of Portland, 
Oregon, has given the library world a noteworthy reference tool. It 
is a list of American Catholic convert authors and their works. The 
work is alphabetically arranged. A short sketch of the Catholic con- 
vert’s life is followed by a list of his or her works. 

Included in the work is a chronology of authors, followed by a 
chronology of conversions. Brother David also lists the authors er- 
roneously considered converts, stating whether or not they are Cath- 
olics. A bibliography of works consulted and a directory of pub- 
lishers and printers round out this fine work. 

All interested in convert work, the missions, and church unity 
will find this work a gold mine of information and inspiration. It 
will give ready reference to works written by men and women who 
have traveled the road to Rome. The author deserves high praise 
for this splendid work and the publishers are to be congratulated for 
such fine book production during these war years. C.R.A. 


Seven Pillars of Peace. By Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. pp. 112. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 1944. $1.75. 


Monsignor Sheen, in the popular style characteristic of him, 
dissects the problems in economics, politics, and geography which 
face the nations today. His plan calls for digging—digging deeply 
to the universal moral principles that govern men and nations. These 
norms are not to be made by men, but are to be unearthed from na- 
ture itself. These moral principles are dictated by the Creator. If 
we creatures want to have order and peace in our lives we must play 
the game of Life according to the unchangeable laws made by God. 
This is the theme permeating Monsignor Sheen’s plan for a lasting 
and just peace. 

Throughout the seven chapters the principles are illustrated by 
apt examples and applied to the contemporary scene. Sometimes the 
author seems to be more concerned with method of expression than 
with what he says. It should be noted too that his special arguments 
for world unity and those against totalitarian ideologies are more 
oratorical than scientifically demonstrative. The book for the most 
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part is well done, but the chapter on Personality leaves one with the 
feeling of incompleteness. This is due in no small part to the incom- 
plete and ambiguous treatment of the intimate relationship between 
the person and the state. Perhaps the inclusion of St. Thomas’ com- 
ments on the preeminence of the common good would have avoided 
this lacuna and at the same time cleared up some of the present day 
erroneous notions on this point among our people and our leaders. 
C.D.K. 


Christianity in the Market-Place. By Michael De La Bedoyere. pp. 137. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1944. $2.00. 


The Catholic layman has been calling for a guide. Today, more 
than ever, he wants a blue print that will help him make the Catholic 
pattern of life vital in the post-war world. Christianity in the Market- 
Place is the answer to the layman’s prayer. 

It is the challenge of one Catholic layman to his fellows to be- 
come living “monstrances” of Christianity to a world now “attuned 
to heroism and sacrifice’ but consecrated to the worship of false gods. 
The “ignorant good will” of the world is in itself a sufficient chal- 
lenge for “extraordinary Christianity in ordinary affairs.” The Cath- 
olic layman living in the world can and must meet that need by giving 
in his life and thoughts a “daily demonstration of God’s Faith.” 

The specific course mapped out by Michael De La Bedoyere for 
Christianity’s trip of salvation to the market-place is based on the 
tried principles of Catholic Action. These principles spell out re- 
form, a reform that will require: 1) a rejuvenated Christian educa- 
tional system freed from the shackles of secularism; 2) the intimate 
cooperation of the parish and the family—the parish cell; 3) a dioc- 
esan, national and international organization of the Catholic pattern 
that will meet the needs of all classes. 

It seems that the author’s suggested—and sound—course of 
action should have provided for the heroic service which the Third 
Orders for the laity can render especially to those members of Cath- 
olic Action who are “determined and prepared to go furthest in the 
defense within the world of Christian spiritual and moral values.” 
(p. 109). It is unfortunate, too, that no provision was made for 
those souls who devote themselves to prayer and contemplation and 
whose special vocation is to implore the mercy and blessings of God 
for the work of their more active brothers in Christ. Without this 
intense accompaniment of prayer from lay specialists in prayer the © 
efforts of the market-place specialists are doomed to failure. 
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The analysis of inter-faith codperation which has been constantly 
based on “cooperation between communions and Churches as such” 
is a striking contribution. The proper basis, says the author, is rather 
“in the individual Christian” in whom “the religious and the secular 
are united.” The obvious conclusion then is that the only hope for 
the success of inter-faith codperation is “co-operation between indi- 
vidual Christian persons in their quality of citizens who are Chris- 
tians.” « 

Michael De La Bedoyere has presented a brief, convincing, even 
eloquent sketch of Christianity’s obligations to those souls wandering 
aimlessly in the market-place. The way to the market-place is not 
an easy one—the author is a realist. Because he is a Christian realist, 
he foresees a Christian triumph only at that time when individual 
Christians have the courage to enter the market-place as “mon- 
strances” of love. 

But Christianity in the Market-Place is only a sketch, a pioneer 
work. The task now remains for both clerical and lay specialists to 
draw up a detailed program of Christian apostolic action. The time 
for that action is now; to wait for peace is to court defeat. 

A. McT. 


Attack Upon "Christendom." By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated, with 
introduction and notes by Walter Lowrie. pp. 303. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 1944. $2.50. 


Kierkegaard’s Christendom, against which he so fervently blus- 
ters in this his last work, is restricted to the State Protestantism of his 
native Denmark. Upon comparison with a few restricted notions 
from the New Testament, this Christendom was, in his mind, a crim- 
inal case, play Christianity and mockery of God. To his way of 
thinking, “priests” who were state officials, who lead luxurious lives, 
who “watered down” the meaning of New Testament Christianity, 
who served religion in the interests of their own abundant livelihood 
—these “priests” were the enemies of God and man. 

Ordinarily a Catholic Apologete will rise to the defense of his 
badgered Protestant brethren—if and when the attack is due to their 
failure to abandon the precious shreds of their Catholic inheritance. 
Obviously this book does not provide us with the hypothetical case. 
However, as a piece of polemical literature let it be said that S.K.’s 
“attack” is indeed quite droll in spots, but all in all quite dull. Let 
this not be taken as a reflection upon S.K.’s sincerity or ability. If 
S.K. had been a bit less uncatholic in his outlook he would have been 
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able to produce a much more forceful attack, really useful to godly 
men. However, as literature stands, the modern reveler in religious 
criticism can still glean more classic satisfaction and edification from 
the Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena. At his best S.K. is only 
mild in comparison to the Saint. In fact, there is a significant com- 
parison between the two. The Saint lived her whole life in the 
Church, under divine inspiration, criticized its clergy most severly, 
and died fortified by the Sacraments of her Church. S.K. began his 
life in despair and apparently ended it in presumption. Eight months 
after he had launched his attack upon Christendom and its priests, 
he lay dying. Asked by a friend if he desired to receive Holy Com- 
munion he said, “Yes, but not from a parson.” Since this was im- 
possible he said, “Then I die without it.” j. F. 


Love One Another. By Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. pp. 185. P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York. 1944. $2.75. 


If ever in the annals of history a spirit of unity was needed, it 
is now. We all need strength these days, not the physical force of 
arms so much as moral stamina, to keep our spiritual ideals on high. 
In unity there is strength. But what is this unifying power? It 
certainly cannot be the spirit of hate. To hate our fellowman is not 
the sign of a true Christian. Monsignor Sheen gives us the principle 
of unity in this book—Love One Another. The theme is taken from 
Scripture and the author uses a great deal of the Sacred Text to con- 
firm his argument for unity. 

Not infrequently radio commentators and editorialists undertake 
with much success to inject the virus of hatred for enemies into our 
people. They lose sight of the fact that the Jap and the Hun are our 
neighbors; Christ died for them all and preached Love of neighbor, 
even of the foe. We may hate what the foe do; but we must love 
them in God. Ina popular style and in pointed arguments for every- 
day use, Monsignor Sheen proffers the divine medicine for the malady 
of hate that plagues the world today—Love One Another. 

C.D.K. 


The Biography of a Cathedral. By Robert Gordon Anderson. pp. 484, 
with index. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 1944. $4.00. 


A story of stone and mortar is of interest to a craftsman. A 
story that unfolds the Divine plan is a joy to all hearts. Whether 
conciously or not, the author has achieved such an exposition in his 
story of Notre Dame of Paris. The Cathedral is a symbol, a symbol 
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of Mary of Nazareth, the Mother of the God-man. It stands upflung 
to the sky, a memorial to the days when all of the children of the 
Eldest Daughter of the Church were united to Christ through Mary. 

Starting the story a half century before Christ, the author de- 
tails the journey of preparation that terminates in the first half of 
the thirteenth with Notre Dame realized, a prayer of towering stone, 
the fruit of the centuries. Throughout the book profane history is 
interwoven with threads of ecclesiastical as the glittering figures of 
the great men of Church and State pass in review with their con- 
tributions to the masterpiece of love, Notre Dame. 

Yet, there is a danger in allowing the white-light of history to 
beat down on the Cathedral. It may be that in doing so the shadow 
would’ become all and the substance be ignored. It is well to keep 
in mind the words of the author when speaking of the relic of the 
true Cross, “And, after all, it is not so much the relic that matters 
as that which houses it, the cathedral that blossomed out of the cross. 
And finally neither relic nor cathedral matter so much as the Cross 
itself.” (p. 161). Herein lies the secret. The Cathedral is for Mary; 
Mary, for her Son; Christ, for the world. 

For the most part this work is orthodox there being only a few 
points wherein the author departs from the traditional Catholic 
dogma. By reason of an abundance of historical matter The Biog- 
raphy of a Cathedral makes for slow reading. This is in no way a 
fault. Rather, it is a valuable adjunct to the reflection that this 
pageant deserves. It is to be hoped that this work will receive a 
gracious and wide-spread acceptance, not only for the message that 
it contains; but as a tribute to Mr. Anderson’s scholarship. 

W.B.R. 


Catholic Art and Culture. By E. |. Watkin. pp. 219 witth 40 illustra- 


tions and index of proper names. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
N.Y. 1944. $4.50. 


Mr. Watkin has written a book in which the intention to analyze 
the development of Catholic culture is clear; but the execution, con- 
fused and erroneous. The book is actually a modern European 
humanist version of culture. His thought is marked by a strange 
blindness and insensitivity especially toward spiritual doctrine. Hence 
he falls into egregious errors in philosophy and theology, the chief of 
which is a divorce of grace from Catholic culture, without which it 
is inexplicable. 

The error springs from three sources: 1) the principle, i.e., his 
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false definition or understanding of just what a Catholic culture 
should be; 2) his proofs, which are for the most part gratuitous 
assertions, and 3) his conclusions, particularly the ancillary ones. 
Thus he concludes that Baroque is the greatest form of Catholic cul- 
ture, and in concluding to this he concludes necessarily from the 
same principles to propositions which are contrary to the tradition 
of the Church and the teachings of saints and theologians. One 
example: “the purpose of humanity is the actualization of the po- 
tential intellect of the whole human race,” which the author opposes 
to the excesses of St. Augustine. The book is, altogether, an -in- 
adequate treatment of the subject. 

With regard to the principles, and here is the fundamental radical 
error, Mr. Watkin discusses the definition of Catholic culture. He 
says that the history of Catholic culture is the accomplishment in the 
Church of the deification of man which was begun in the Incarna- 
tion. This deification results in a resolution of the tension which 
exists between the vertical movement of men to God and the hori- 
zontal movement toward creatures. The ideal is “a maximum of de- 
tachment, a maximum of appreciation.” For unless we appreciate 
creatures there can be no spiritual profit in becoming detached from 
them. The chief objection to the thesis is the doctrine taught by the 
Scriptures and centuries of spiritual writers that earthly things should 
be despised, terrena despicere. To circumvent the objection, Mr. 
Watkin chooses to retranslate the expression “to look down on” i.e., 
from the height of our union with God. 

This position is erroneous. For it is the saints who attain the 
most perfect union with God, and they teach that things should be 
despised in order that we might attain to that union. Again, the 
notion that the Incarnation is the principle of culture is erroneoous. 
It is the cause, and that requires that culture be developed by the 
application of the cause, namely through the Sacraments and prayer 
and penance, which Mr. Watkin seems to consider outside the scope 
of his thesis. 

In the development of the proof this tendency is most clear. The 
section on the early ages of the Church for example is redolent with 
the notion that although the Church in those days was very fruitful 
of saints, nevertheless in culture it was mediocre. Mr. Watkin’s dis- 
dain for St. Benedict’s twelfth rule of humility is another instance: 
he regards it as having no place in a school of Christian perfection. 

The section on the middle ages is poorly treated. There is 
scorn for mass baptisms or the incorporation into the Church of large 
numbers who became Christians because their rulers did. The child- 
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like simplicity of the mediaeval man is reduced to a childishness par- 
ticularly because men of this age believed impossible stories about the 
saints, a criticisms which shows Mr. Watkin’s shortcomings as a 
student of Catholic culture. His treatment of sex love in the middle 
ages (which he says is an index of culture) is typical of his method. 
He makes passing mention of the excesses in St. Augustine’s teach- 
ing on the matter, remarking the saint’s condemnation of sexual 
pleasure as such. (Which the saint never condemned.) St. Thomas 
is chided because he taught that the use of marriage when done purely 
for pleasure is a venial sin. (Which is true today.) And St. Cath- 
erine is marked as typical of middle age puritanism because she did 
her utmost to persuade her friends to live as brother and sister. It 
was a question of prudence in a singular instance with the saint; 
Mr. Watkin with a complete lack of understanding in the matter 
charges her with a doctrinal error she never made. 

This review kas been brief; these examples are only a few. The 
book abounds in this sort of thinking and writing. There seems to 
be no reason to recommend it, except to theologians who wish to see 
just how far modern thought can get away from Christ and yet be in 
His name; or analogously, how erroneous thoughts in any field can 
become when carried on independent of theology, the queen of all 
sciences, as the ruler. M.H. 


The Negro in American Life. By John Becker. pp. 53, with a preface 
by Lillian Smith. Julian Messner, Inc., New York. 1944. $1.00. 


It was to our economic advantage to settle the Indian problem in 
this country by murder and robbery. But it was to our economic 
advantage to hold over the negro problem for later settlement. The 
day for that settlement is long overdue. Ninety-nine percent of the 
cause for this delay is prejudice. Prejudice springs from ignorance 
and bad will. Any attempt to remedy either deserves the staunchest 
support. This book attempts to remedy ignorance. It is simple in 
style and has many pictures. These two factors should make it ap- 
peal to even the most uneducated. It says that negroes are good peo- 
ple. For many years they have manifested themselves to be lovable, 
useful, cultured, civilized and religious—all those characteristics the 
white man so blithely arrogates to himself. Now, if we are so fond 
of those characteristics in ourselves, then we ought to be quite ready 
to recognize them in our neighbors and quite anxious to help develop 
them in our black brothers in Christ. This brings up an important 
point. White men made this problem all by themselves, without 
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Christ. It now stands on the shelf with a lot of other man-made 
problems waiting to be solved with Christ. J.F. 


The Scarlet Lily. By Edward F. Murphy. pp. 239. Bruce Company, 
Milwaukee. 1944. $2.25. 


When an author starts out to depict biblical scenes or personages 
he generally goes to one of two extremes: he either follows the Bible 
itself so closely that he adds nothing to the description given in the 
Inspired Book, or else he lets his imagination run riot with the result 
that his character is so distorted that it can not be recognized as the 
one given in the Bible. Sometimes, however, an author is ingenious 
or fortunate enough to steer a middle course between these two ex- 
tremes. The author of The Scarlet Lily has attained that enviable 
position. 

The Magdalene of the Gospel is truly a wonderful character. In 
her is evidenced the very end of Christ’s becoming incarnate—to re- 
deem man from the servitude of sin. The mercy, goodness and love 
of God for man are never more clearly illustrated than in the life of 
Mary Magdalene. Although she was headed for certain damnation, 
Mary was rescued from the abyss of sin and was made to bask for- 
ever in the everlasting light of the Eternal Sun. The Scarlet Lily 
depicts Mary’s unusual life, a tale of exquisite beauty, in which fact 
and fiction combine but do not collide, entwine but do not entangle. 

Perhaps no better review of The Scarlet Lily can be written than 
that contained in the words of the Foreword: “The Magdalene’s 
vice, as Bourdaloue remarks, was that she had many lovers, and her 
virtue was that she loved much. From this observation, I have spun 
my story: necessarily weaving many a fancy into the fewness of 
facts, and depending no little on the might-have-been. The Scarlet 
Lily is not at all intended for Scripturalists or other exactors, but for 
such readers as have no objection to a fictional presentation of a Bibli- 
cal character and are ready to sense in Mary of Magdala a type of 
our modern world—fallen from grace, groping in darkness, and at 
last finding the light, white with death and ruby with sacrifice, at the 
pierced feet of the Lover supreme.” 

Without doubt The Scarlet Lily deserves all the praise it has 
thus far received. If it has faults, they are indeed minor, and not of 
sufficient importance to even merit mention. May this tale of love 
be the means by which some one who, like Mary, enmeshed in sin, 
sees the Light, and receives the eternal reward which is promised to 
those who love much. F.C.M. 
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Sister Helen. Lithuanian Flower. By Joseph R. Maciulionis, M.I.C. 
pp. 210. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. 1944. $2.50. 


In this book the Rev. Joseph R. Maciulionis, M.I.C., details for 
us the heroic life of sacrifice and prayer led by one of Lithuania’s 
many unheralded daughters of the Faith, Sister Helen, the first 
Lithuanian Casimirite nun to pass to her eternal reward. This 
occurred twenty-five years ago, in the twenty-third year of her 
life. Yet this book is more an autobiography than a biography. To 
the letters, reflections, and memories of his subject, the author has 
added favors received by him through her powerful influence, and 
copious references to himself and his family. After two interviews 
with this nun and with her words “I will pray for you” ringing in his 
ears the author began his studies for the priesthood. This was not 
easy since he lacked the necessary academic background. Neverthe- 
less, with Sister Helen’s inspiration and prayerful guidance he per- ’ 
severed. She was for him and for the rest of the Maciulionis family 
“the mother of the religious of the Maciulionis family” Five of the 
nine children became religious. 

The first few chapters deal with the foundation of the Casimirite 
Congregation, its purpose and growth in the United States and 
abroad. In this section is treated the early life and character of Sister 
Helen. It is the best part of the book. Then the author turns from 
his subject and recounts hallowed memories of his student days in 
De Paul Academy, in three seminaries, and as a priest in Rome. This 
mingling of biography and autobiography is unsatisfactory, but the 
simple and uncomplicated story of Father Maciulionis and the role 
Sister Helen played in his life has an inspirational value. A.M.G. 


Warrior in White. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. pp. 156. With illustra- 
tions. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1944. $1.75. 


This is an important book of general interest because it is the 
first lengthy biography in English of Blessed John Massias. Blessed 
John (1585-1645) came to America from Spain, entered the Do- 
minican Order at Lima, Peru, as a lay brother, and lived a life of re- 
markable sanctity. From boyhood until death he was favored with 
frequent miracles. The story is delightfully written. The authoress, 
well grounded in her field, makes him neither too human nor too 
angelic. Adults, as well as children, will read the book with pleasure 
and profit. The illustrations have considerable merit, but they do 
lack the vitality and naturalness so necessary for impressing the 
Juvenile mind. 
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Dominicana has made two tests to determine the value of this 
work in the opinion of the young readers for whom it is primarily in- 
tended. The book was circulated first among a group of fifth grade 
children, each of whom read it privately. Then it was read in a 
classroom to another fifth grade group. Competent experts conducted 
the tests and analyzed the results. Their findings are useful not only 
in judging Warrior in White, but in criticizing similar works by the 
same authoress and by others. 

Here is a summary of the chief observations: 1. The story has 
great spiritual power. All the pupils saw in it a highly attractive 
portrayal of the beauty of the religious life. Beyond any doubt, the 
book is an aid to the development and fostering of vocations. Aside 
from the vocation question, the book vividly presents incentives for 
the readers to pray and to practice fraternal charity. 2. The book 
was read with equal enjoyment and profit by both boys and girls. 
3. The pupils said that others would like it, “not only the fifth grade 
but a man would, too.” 4. The style and vocabulary enabled the 
book to be read with ease by the fifth grade children. 5. the de- 
scriptions of scenes and events in the text itself are thoroughly ade- 
quate to enable the readers to picture the settings. 6. The book 
would lose none of its effectiveness if most of the illustrations were 
eliminated. Perhaps it could then be distributed at lower cost and 
among more children. The more readers it reaches, the more fruitful 
the writer’s work will be. M.P.C. 


Little Sister. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. pp. 95. With illustrations. 
The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1944. $1.25. 


This is the story of Blessed Imelda Lambertini (1322-1333), 
who joined the cloistered Dominican nuns at the age of nine. Al- 
though the custom of her day denied the Eucharist to anyone below 
fourteen years of age, she was miraculously admitted to First Com- 
munion at the age of eleven, and was called in death a few minutes 
after receiving the Sacred Host. 

The following sentence (on page 73) should not have been in- 
cluded without qualifications: “Now whoever ate the Bread or drank 
the Wine was taking unto himself all Three Persons of the Most 
Blessed Trinity.”” We do not receive the Father and the Holy Ghost 
in the Eucharist as we receive Christ. They are in the Son by cir- 
cuminsession. Since this truth is not readily grasped, even by adults, 
it is not well to include it in a book for the young. The Eucharist 
was not instituted to communicate the Trinity, but to give us the 
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humanity and divinity of Christ. 
The book is worthwhile, not only for children and their teachers, 
but for all who desire more fervent Communion. NEP IC. 


Mary, My Mother. By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. Illustrated by 
the Author. pp. 65. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1944. $1.00. 


A tender devotion to our Blessed Lady is something which Cath- 
olic children should possess from their earliest years. For this rea- 
son parents and teachers will welcome Sister Mary Jean’s little book, 
which gives ample material for fostering this devotion. In eleven 
short essays, or rather meditations, Sister Jean treats the principal 
events in the life of Our Lady. 

Each of the meditations is clearly written in simple language 
suitable for children from the second to the fourth grades. Yet even 
older children will enjoy them and profit from them, and younger 
ones will most certainly delight in hearing mother read them aloud. 
Each meditation concludes with a practical suggestion, so that the 
book should serve as a real instrument for increasing piety. 

We must not neglect to mention the illustrations. There are ten 
of them—original paper cuttings by the author. In these illustrations 
Sister Jean has displayed a delicacy and fineness of detail not usually 
found in silhouettes. P.M.S. 
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SAINT JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 

SYMPATHY their sympathy to the Rev. M. N. Connell, O.P., the Rev. A. B. 

Thomas, O.P., and the Revs. G. C., D. F. Reilly, O.P., and the 

Rev. W. D. Dillon, O.P., on the death of their mothers; to the Rev. C. B. Quirk, 

O.P., the Rev. F. N. Wendell, O.P., the Rev. W. C. Durbin. O.P.. the Rev. O. E. 

Rocks. O.P., the Rev. J. P. Farrell, O.P., the Rev. V. C. Dore, O.P., and Bro. 

Terence Sullivan, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Very Rev. E. G. and 

the Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald, O.P., the Rev. G. B. Stratemeier, O.P., and Bro. Thomas 
Purchase, O.P., on the death of their brothers. 














The Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., has been re-elected as prior 

ELECTIONS of St. Mary’s Priory, New Haven, Conn.; the Very Rev. A. B. 
AND . Davidson, O.P., has been re-elected as prior of St. Antoninus’ 
APPOINTMENTS Priory, Newark, N. J.; the Very Rev. B. P. Shaffer, O.P., has 
been elected as prior of St. Dominic's Priory, Washington, D.C. 


The Very Reverend Provincial has announced the following appointments: the 
Very Rev. C. J. Callan, O.P., as pastor of Holy Rosary Church, Hawthorne, N. Y.; 
the Rev. F. C. Foley, O.P., as President of Providence College and Superior of the 
Community; the Rev. H. A. Kelly, O.P., as pastor of St. Raymond’s Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; the Rev. J. D. Walsh, O.P., as head of the Central Mission Band. 


The Rev. C. V. Lucier, O.P., has received his commission as chap- 
CHAPLAINS lain in the Navy. The Rev. O. T. Carl, O.P., has received his com- 
mission as chaplain with the Army. 


The following students form the Dominicana staff for the current 
New STAFF year: Brothers Bertrand Ryan, Editor; Christopher Lehner, Asso- 

ciate Editor; Paul Farrell, Book Review Editor; John Fearon, As- 
sociate Book Review Editor; Mannes Rogers, Cloister Chronicle; Luke Lennon, 
Sisters’ Chronicle; George Hart, Business Manager; Gerald King, Circulation 
Manager; Francis Conway, Associate Circulation Manager. 


The Mission Academia at the House of Studies in Washington 

MISSIONS held the annual elections on January 5. The following officers 

were chosen: Bro. Paul Farrel, President; Martin McCabe, Sec- 

retary; James Baverso, Librarian. The retiring officers are: Bros. Denis Brackett, 
President; Bertrand Ryan, Secretary; Aloysius McTigue, Librarian. 

The Academia enjoyed motion pictures of the Chinese Missions which the 
Rev. W. F. Cassidy, O.P., showed on December 1. On January 20, the Rev. J. C. 
Joyce, O.P., recently returned from China, visited the House of Studies and gave the 
students a vivid account of present conditions in China and of his journey out of 
the country. 
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SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 
SYMPATHY sympathy to Bro. Ignatius Reardon, O.P., on the death of his 
father; and to Bro. Alexius Goedert, O.P., on the death of his 

brother. 


By order of the Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., provincial, special 
St. MARGARET religious services were observed in all Dominican churches in the 
oF HUNGARY midwest, January 26, in honor of the feast of St. Margaret of 

Hungary. Father O’Brien officiated at a Solemn Mass at the House 
of Studies. 


The Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., has been named first prior 
APPOINTMENT of St. Pius Priory, headquarters of the nationally known St. 

Jude Shrine, by the Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., provincial. In- 
stallation ceremonies were held at the priory on December 22. 


Installation of the Rt. Rev. Eugene McGuinness, D.D., as co- 
INSTALLATION adjutor bishop and apostolic administrator of Oklahoma City-Tulsa 

diocese, on January 14, was attended by Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, 
O.P., representing the Province of St. Albert the Great. Bishop McGuinness is 
a Tertiary of the Order. 


Rev. Aloysius F. Coogan, of Catholic Missions Magazine, addressed 
ACTIVITIES members of the Mission Academia at the House of Studies, Jan- 
uary 25. s 
Among student representatives of Chicago seminaries and colleges at a panel 
on Race Relations January 20, at Bishop Sheil School of Social Studies, was Bro. 
Damian Sheehan, O.P. Brother Damian. discussed the bearing of the Eucharist on 
racial unity. 


As American re-conquest of Luzon Island began recently, The 
PaciFic News Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., received first word in months from 

The Rev. John L. Curran, O.P., who was captured with the fall 
of Corregidor and imprisoned at Manila. An army chaplain since 1941, Father 
Curran’s Bataan services gained him the Distinguished Service Medal. 


PROVINCE OF THE HOLY NAME 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 

SYMPATHY sympathy to the Rev. W. J. McClory, O.P., and the Rev. G. A. 

Knauff, O.P., on the death of their mothers; to the Rev. L. A. 

Hofstee, O.P., The Rev. L. E. Sanguinetti, O.P., The Rev. T. C. Gabisch, O.P., and 

The Rev. J. M. Agius, O.P., on the death of their brothers, all of whom died in 
the armed forces. 


The Very Rev. S. J. Owens, O.P., has been elected Prior of the 

ELECTIONS Provincial House of Studies, the College of St. Albert the Great, 
AND in Oakland. Father Owens formerly served as Pastor of the 
APPOINTMENTS Church of St. Peter Martyr, Pittsburg. The Rev. A. L. Naselli, 
O.P., has been appointed Pastor of the Church of St. Peter Martyr, 

Pittsburg. The Rev. G. W. Martin, O.P., formerly Pastor of the Church of the 
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Most Holy Rosary, Antioch, will replace Father Naselli as Pastor of the Church of , 
St. Mary Magdalen, Berkeley. The Rev. L. E. Sanguinetti, O.P., has been ap- 
pointed Pastor of the Church of the Most Holy Rosary, Antioch. Father Sanguinetti 
was formerly Subprior at the Convent of St. Dominic, San Francisco. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 


On November 26, Mother M. Bona, O.P., celebrated the golden jubilee of 
her religious profession in the chapel of the Motherhouse. A solemn Mass of 
thanksgiving was sung by the Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of St. 
Albert’s Province, assisted by the Very Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., and the Very Rev. 
V. R. Hughes, O.P. The Rev. Peter Kaub and the Rev. Charles Dugan, Chaplains, 
acted as masters of ceremonies. The Very Rev. J. J. Steines, Dean of the Great 
Bend deanery, was present in the sanctuary. Through the courtesy of His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann, Mother Bona was the recipient of the 
Papal blessing. The letter from the Apostolic Delegate was read by the Very 
Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P. 

Rev. Mother M. Romana, O.P., and Sisters M. Letitia, O.P., of Racine, Wis., 
honored Mother M. Bona by attending the jubilee celebration. 

From December 16 to the vigil of Christmas, the Novena for the Feast of the 
Nativity, composed in 1721 by the Rev. Charles Vachetta, C.M., was conducted by 
the Rev. Peter Kaub, convent chaplain. 

From December 30 till the evening of January 1, the Forty Hours devotion 
with noctural adoration was held at the Motherhouse. 


Congregation of The Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


The Sisters of St. Dominic of Akron, Ohio, celebrated Christmas with Mid- 
night Mass in Our Lady of the Elms Chapel. The Sisters stationed at St. Vincent's 
and Our Lady of the Elms Preschool began their annual Christmas Retreat on 
Christmas Day. Christmas dinner for the Sisters was a gift given by the fathers 
and mothers of the children enrolled at Our Lady of the Elms Academy. 

On December 19, a Carol Concert, featuring the high school chorus, was 
presented to the Sisters and parents. The Concert consisted of sacred and popular 
Christmas music, followed by the traditional candle-light procession. 

On the same day a conference for the Sisters was conducted by Rev. Angelo 
Trivisonno of Akron, Ohio. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Novena in honor of Our Lady of the Rosary was conducted by Rev. V. M. 
Raetz, O.P. The devotions were very well attended, especially on Rosary Sunday. 
The closing day of the Novena was marked by an inspiring Candlelight Procession 
at the evening devotions. 

The Annual Retreat for the Community was conducted from October 20 to 
29 by Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P. 

On Sunday, December 17, Reception and Profession was held for the Members 
of the Third Order. Two were received and seven made Profession. 
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Congregation of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tacoma, Washington 


On December 8, 1944, the Puget Sound Catholic Press Conference was held 
at Aquinas Academy. It was preceded by a High Mass offered by Rev. Paul Weis- 
senburg, S.J., Vice-Principal of Bellarmine High School. The aim of the Confer- 
ence was to bring together students, civic leaders and others interested in current 
problems of journalism, and to provide an opportunity to increase solidarity of 
Catholic Action through the medium of the press. 

The Feast of Christmas was kept with the usual solemnity. Matins and Lauds 
were sung before the Midnight Mass which was celebrated by Rev. Edmond Barry, 
chaplain. 

The Devotion of the Forty Hours opened in Marymont Chapel on New 
Year's Eve. 

On January 3, a Triduum was begun by Rev. D. J. Woolf, O.P. 

On January 6, Miss Rose Many Patch of Seattle received the habit of St. 
Dominic and was given the name of Sister M. Catherine of the Infant Jesus. Two 
novices, Sister Mary Thomas and Sister Mary Patricia made Profession and Sister 
M. Cecile and Sister M. Imelda pronounced their perpetual vows. 

On January 11, the Home Economics Club composed of teachers of Home 
Economics in public, private schools and colleges of Tacoma met in the great 
hall of Tacoma Catholic College. Sister Mary Austin, O.P., of the College Faculty 
is a member of the club. Miss Edna Bell, instructor in occupational therapy at 
College of Puget Sound gave a talk on the Rehabilitation program for service men 
returned from the war. 


Sisters of Saint Dominic, Racine, Wisconsin 


On the Feast of the Immaculate Conception Sister M. Clementine Brassel 
passed from this life in the fiftieth year of her religious profession. R.I.P. 

Saint Catherine’s High School, Racine, which is conducted by the Congrega- 
tion, has the largest enrollment in its history, numbering over seven hundred 
students. 

On February 2, Rev. J. W. Curran, O.P., conducted a day of recollection for 
the new postulants. 

The Catholic Choirmasters Correspondence Course whose correction office is 
in the hands of the Dominican Sisters, Racine, has a large enrollment including 
members from every state in the Union as well as in some foreign countries. 

Holy Angels parish school, Milwaukee gave a comprehensive demonstration 
in grade work teaching on Saturday, December 9th, for the benefit of the younger 
teachers in the Community. The pupils in the respective grades co-operated by 
almost a hundred per cent attendance. On the following Saturday a critique was 
conducted with the aid of a carefully prepared questionnaire. The faculty of Holy 
Angels school was present to discuss any difficulties presented by the beginning 
teachers. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


On Rosary Sunday, October 1, the annual outdoor Rosary Procession to Rosary 
Glen was made by several thousand pilgrims. The Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P., con- 
ducted the devotions and the Rev. F. D. Fenwick, O.P., preached the sermon. 

The Annual Retreat, for the Sisters, was conducted by the Rev. J. A. Jordan, 
O.P., from November 6th to the 15th. 

On December 10, the Tertiaries and a number of Perpetual Rosarians spent a 
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day of Recollection at the Monastery. It was conducted by the Rev. J. S. Moran, 
O.P., assisted by the Rev. F. D. Fenwick, O.P. 

Five new members were received and three members made Profession in the 
Third Order. 

On Dcember 13, Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P., completed twenty-five years as Chap- 
lain. Father celebrated a High Mass of Thanksgiving, at which the Rev. F. D. 
Fenwick, O.P., expressed the sentiments of appreciation and good wishes of the 
Sisters and the Tertiaries who were present. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


The Ohio Unit of the National Catholic Music Educators Association met in 
Columbus, November 17 and 18. As local chairman and diocesan coordinator of 
the organization for the diocese of Columbus, Sister Francis Borgia, O.P., presided 
at the first diocesan session. The Board of Directors of the Association held their 
meeting at the College on the evening of November 17. 

Sister M. Elise, O.P., and Sister Francis Borgia, O.P., attended the music con- 
vention which was held in Chicago. 

On January 3, the Very Reverend R. P. O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of St. Albert's 
Province, was a guest at St. Mary’s. 

Mother M. Stephanie, O.P., and Sister M. Isabel, O.P., attended the consecra- 
tion ceremony of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Michael J. Ready, D.D., in 
St. Matthew's Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 

On January 4, Mother Stephanie, Sister Aloyse, and Sister Bernardine were 
present at the Installation of Bishop Ready as Ordinary of the Columbus Diocese. 
His Excellency honored St. Mary’s with a visit on the Feast of the Epiphany. 

Sister M. Victoria Krohe, O.P., and Sister M. Ursula Leahey, O.P., celebrated 
the Silver Jubilee of their Religious Profession on January 16. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tennessee 


A new film strip projector has been added to the St. Cecilia Academy visual 
aid material. The projector will be used mainly in the Religious and science classes. 

The St. Cecilia Academy student body went “over the top” during the Sixth 
War Loan Drive. Sixty-two thousand dollars worth of Bonds were sold. 

The St. Cecilia Honor Society has recently been affiliated with the National 
Honor Society. Thirteen members will be officially initiated on January 31, in 
the school auditorium. 

On March 4, Miss Julia Renan, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Miss Rilla 
Moore, of Nashville, were invested in the Dominican habit. The Most Reverend 
William L. Adrian, presided at the ceremony and delivered the sermon. 

On March 7 Sisters M. Damian Harrington, O.P., and Suzanne Driscoll, O.P., 
made profession of temporary vows. The Reverend George Rohling, chaplain, 
presided at the ceremony of profession and deliverd the sermon. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of Saint Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Sister Marianna Akashi died at the Motherhouse on December 29, 1944. Born 
in Hokkaido, Japan, of parents who were converts to the Catholic Faith from 
Shintoism, Sister Marianna later came into contact with the Maryknoll Sisters, and 
joined the community in 1920. For seventeen years she taught religion in her na- 
tive tongue, and directed sodalities and clubs in the Maryknoll Missions of Seattle, 
Washington, and Los Angeles, California. 
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A cablegram received at the Motherhouse late in December from six Mary- 
knoll Sisters on the Island of Macao, off the southeast coast of China, gave assur- 
ance of their continued mission work and safety. They have sufficient food and 
clothing, but can neither receive nor send letters. Early in the war, two of the 
Sisters were removed to this neutral Portuguese Island under Japanese escort from 
their flourishing mission in Kongmoon, South China. The remaining four made 
their way there with hundreds of other refugees after their convent school in Hong 
Kong had been taken by the invader, and the staff interned for nine months. 

According to a wire received from Bishop Neidhammer, Vicar Apostolic of 
Bluefields Vicariate, Nicaragua, six Maryknoll Sisters arrived at their new post in 
Siuna on Christmas Eve. Although their convent was still under construction they 
preferred to move into unfinished quarters rather than delay longer their urgently 
needed mission work. 

The latest report from one group of Maryknoll Sisters in South China who 
had to evacuate their missions because of the invasion, tells of their employment by 
the U. S. Government in hospitals, by the United China Relief and by the Red 
Cross, all in the area of Chungking. 

In the early Spring, at the invitation of His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing, 
a group of Maryknoll Sisters will take up residence in Boston’s Chinatown to 
work among the people of this section. 


Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Recent deaths in the Community were those of Sister M. Cyrilla, O.P., Sister 
M. Priscilla, O.P., and Sister M. Demetria, O.P., both Golden Jubilarians, and 
Sister M. Procula, O.P. May they rest in peace. 

Nov. 10, Mother M. Anselma, O.P., Prioress General, left the Mother House 
for Puerto Rico, to make the canonical visitation of the Community Missions. She 
was accompanied by Sister M. Consolata, O.P., who was to visit her sister, Sister 
M. Francis Xavier, O.P., a teacher in the Puerto Rican schools for the past seven 
years. Mother Anselma was tendered a hearty welcome by the priests, Sisters and 
their pupils, upon her arrival. Having been one of the first volunteers to the mis- 
sions in Puerto Rico, she felt quite at home among old friends. The visitation 
lasted one month. 

On Dec. 28, the annual reunion of the Silver and Golden Jubilzrians of the 
current year, was held at the Dominican Commercial High School, Jamaica, N.Y. 
After the musical entertainment, provided by the younger members of the Com- 
munity, the Jubilarians were addressed by the Right Rev. Monsignor Metzger and 
Mother Anselma. Refreshments for the guests were served in the school cafeteria. 
Twenty-one Golden Jubilarians and eleven Silver Jubilarians celebrated their an- 
niversaries this year. Ad multos annos! 


St. Catharine of Siena Convent, St. Catherine, Ky. 


On Sept. 3 occurred the death of Sister Eucharia Hever, O.P.; on Nov. 11 that 
of Sister Suso Colgan, O.P., and on Dec. 4 that of Sister Marianella Barry, O.P. 
R.LP. 

As a feature of the celebration of Education Week, Nov. 5-11, Rev. Clayton 
Hergott, C.R., of St. Mary College, St. Mary, Ky., delivered an address on “The 
Home and Its Relation to Education,” to the faculty and students of the Junior 
College and Academy of St. Catharine's. 

* Rev. T. A. Abbott, O.P., of Detroit, conducted a three day student Retreat, 
beginning Sunday morning, Nov. 19. 
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On Oct. 18, Rev. Henry Courtney, O.S.B., an authority on Shakespeare, de- 
livered a lecture entitled, “The Life and Works of Shakespeare.” 

Very Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., is giving a series of weekly lectures on the 
religious life to the Sisters and Novices of St. Catharine's. 

Among the recent guests of St. Catharine were: Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, 
O.P., Provincial of St. Albert the Great Province, Chicago; Rev. C. L. Davis, O.P., 
and Very Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

On Jan. 23-25, the annual students’ Retreat of Siena College, Memphis, Tenn., 
was given by Rev. P. C. Curran, O.P. 

Rev. E. M. McDonald, O.P., formerly professor of Philosophy at St. Joseph's 
Convent, Somerset, Ohio, is now a member of the faculty of Siena College for the 
term 1944-1945. 

Sister Leo Marie, O.P., Ph.D., formerly of the college faculty, is now teaching 
in the School of Social Science, Catholic University of America. 

Plans are being formed for the 1945 summer session. The Southeastern 
Branch of the Catholic University of America will hold its fourth summer session 
at Siena, simultaneously with the Siena summer school. 

The members of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary observed the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception by attendance at Mass in the College Chapel, cele- 
brated by the Rev. F. R. Shea, professor of religion and philosophy. A commun- 
ion breakfast followed. , 

The Angelus Club, the music club of Siena, and a member of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, gave a program at the Beethoven Club on Dec. 18. 
On Nov. 20, a program in honor of St. Cecilia was given in the assembly room. 

Carols, poems, and selected readings comprised the Chrismas program which 
was given in the Conservatory on Dec. 18. 

Nov. 27-29, the annual Retreat of St. Agnes Academy, Memphis, Tenn., was 
conducted by Rev. W. J. Tierney, O.P. At the close of the Retreat fifty girls were 
received into the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The traditional performance of the cantata, ‘Christmas,’ composed by Paul 
Bliss, was presented in the Chapel on Dec. 19 and 20. 

Miss Emma Jean Randalle opened the St. Agnes Lecture Course, Jan. 10. She 
presented “Passing of the Third Floor Back,’’ by Jerome K. Jerome, several poems 
of Joyce Kilmer, and some of her own compositions. 


The Dominican Sisters of The Sick Poor, _— York, N. Y. 


On Dec. 13, Sister Mary Joseph Damian, O.P., pronounced her temporary 
Vows and Sister Marie, O.P., made her final Profession. 

The Right Rev. Joseph McCarthy, D.D., presided at the ceremonies. He was 
assisted by the Rev. J. A. Jordan, O.P., and Rev. J. J. Durkin, O.P., Chaplain to 
the Community. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 


Filial remembrance of our Founder, Father Mazzuchelli’s first Christmas at 
Sinsinawa Mound 1844, was made by the use of his century-old chalice at the 
Christmas Eve Midnight Mass celebrated by the Rev. J. B. Schneider, O.P., Chaplain. 

The first number of ‘The Illinois Catholic Librarian,” official organ of the 
Illinois Unit of the Catholic Library Association, has been published under the 
editorship of Sister Mary Serena, O.P., Rosary College. 
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Sister Mary Felix, O.P.,.Rosary College Art Department, has volunteered her 
services to the American Red Cross and has been assigned to the Arts and Skills 
Corps, members of which teach block printing, scarf making, weaving, leather- 
crafting, and many other helpful and diverting hand crafts to convalescent men 
and women. With one of her Art students, classified as an apprentice, and under 
the supervision of Occupational Therapists, Sister Mary Felix will conduct Saturday 
afternoon classes at the Vaughn Military Hospital. 

On January 17, Dr. Percy L. Julian, one of the country’s most distinguished 
Negro scientists, addressed the Rosary College student body. The Rev. John La- 
Farge, StJ., executive of America, and spiritual director of the Catholic Interracial 
Council, spoke on January 22. 

Mid-winter novitiate retreat at the Motherhouse was conducted by the Rev. 
J. A. Rooney, O.P., and was timed to close on the Feast of the Purification, when 
five postulants received the holy habit. On February 3, five novices made simple 
profession. The Rev. J. B. Schneider, O.P., officiated at both ceremonies. 


Convent of Saint Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


On November 14, 1944, Sister Columba Quinn passed to her eternal reward. 
Sister Columba had devoted thirty-eight years of her life in religion to education, 
having been, during that time, principal of St. Anselm’s School and of St. Nicholas 
of Tolentine School in the Bronx and of St. Dominic School at Blauvelt. From 
1936-1942 Sister served as Community Supervisor of schools. Within the follow- 
ing two months, St. Dominic’s mourned the death of Sister Mary Gregory Wash, 
thirty-four years in religion and of Sister Mary de Ricci Mullin, a Sister for almost 
fifty years. All three Sisters came from Ireland in their youth. R.I.P. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 
(American Foundation) 


The Community ended the year with fervent thanksgiving for the preservation 
of the Eternal City; and for the many extraordinary evidences they had of our 
Blessed Mother’s special protection of the monastery. 

The entire office of the Nativity was sung. Matins and the procession having 
ended, at twelve midnight, the Missa Cantata was celebrated by the Most Reverend 
Father Procurator General Philip Caterini, O.P. 

On December 28, Sister M. Raymond O'Connell, O.P., formerly of Phila- 
delphia, celebrated her Silver Jubilee. Very Reverend Michael Browne, O.P., cele- 
brated the Missa Cantata. In the afternoon, after the singing of vespers, there was 
Solemn Benediction. Father Dowdall, O.P., Prior of San Clemente, officiating, 
assisted by Father Hugo, O.P., and Father Claffey. His Excellency, Dr. Kiernan, 
the Minister of Eire to the Holy See, and Mrs. Kiernan were among those present 
for the occasion. 

On the feast of the Epiphany, the Community had the honor and consola- 
tion of a visit from His Eminence, Cardinal Tedeschini, who was accompanied by 
Father Procurator General. 

Allied Chaplains, Nurses and Soldiers have been very kind to the Community. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


On December 8 two Sisters were admitted to first Profession: Sister M. Ger- 
trude Bourgeois of Beaumont and Sister M. Bartholomew Vice of Port Arthur. His 
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Excellency the Most Reverend C. E. Byrne presided at the ceremony, assisted by | 
several of the local clergy. 
On Novmber 15, Sister M. Camilla, O.P., passed to her eternal reward after 
a very short illness. May she rest in peace. She had long been associated with 
the schools of the vicinity, and was at the time superior of the mission at Rosenberg. 
Sister M. Vincent Rosenbach, O.P., will celebrate the Silver Jubilee of her pro- | 
fession on March 25.. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


Venerable Mother Mary Pius McMullen, O.P., first Mother General of the 
Congregation passed to her eternal reward in October, in the fifty-fifth year of her 
religious profession, and the seventy-sixth year of her age. Rev. J. A. McInerney, 
O.P., chaplain of the Dominican college, was celebrant of the Solemn Requiem 
Mass with Rev. F. L. Schneider, O.P., as deacon, and Rev. W. H. Albertson, O.P., 
as subdeacon. The internment was at Rosaryville where the chaplain, Rev. J. J. 
Madrick, O.P., assisted by Rev. T. M. McGlynn, O.P., and Rev. C. C. Johnston, 
O.P., officiated at the grave in the community cemetery. 

The Eighty-fourth anniversary of the arrival of the Dominican Sisters in 
Louisiana was fittingly celebrated on Founders Day. Rev. R. E. Kavanah, celebrant 
of the High Mass, delivered the address at the close of the Commemoration 
Program. 

Sister Mary Philip Brou, O.P., pronounced her first vows on the feast of the | 
Epiphany. Rev. J. J. Madrick, O.P., chaplain of the House of the Novitiate, rep- | 
resented His Excellency, Most Reverend Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New } 
Orleans, on the occasion. 

Chaplain Theodore Ray, A.U.S., of the United States hospital ship, the | 
S. Mihiel, spent his four day leave as guest of his sister, Mather Mary Dominic, 
O.P., Mother General. 

Rev. Thomas Bolduc, $.M., J.C.D., conducted the annual retreat for the col- 
lege students prior to the eighth of December. j 

Directed by Sister Mary Vincent Kileen, O.P., the college glee club presented 
a cantata based on “The Messias” in anticipation of the feast of the Nativity. 

The annual conference for the Catholic School Teachers of the Archdiocese, 
planned by the Rev. Superintendant, Fr. Bezou, was held in the Holy Name of 
Jesus school auditorium; Sister Mary Clare Lorio, O.P., M.S., addresséd the Ele- 
mentary Section on “Visual Aids in Teaching Elementary Science” and gave a 
demonstration with the students from Our Lady of Lourdes parochial school, which 
is taught by Dominican Sisters. 

The annual retreat of the High School students was conducted by Rev. H. J. 
Hoppe, O.P. j 

The Star, the Dominican High School newspaper, has been chosen for de- | 
tailed study in the project “Publication of guidance material of definite value to © 
school publication staffs,” according to information received by Sister Mary Joanna | 
Rizzo, O.P., moderator. The project is being conducted by the University of 
Syracuse. 

During the recent Sixth War Bond Drive the students of St. Mary’s High 
School sold bonds totalling $168,000. 

Sponsored by the Dominican alumnae, Rev. Dr. E. Murphy, S.S.J., author of 
the prize winning novel and best seller, “The Scarlet Lily,” reviewed his book 
before a large audience. 














